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Fall Bonnets. 


Fanchon, of marabout, with a blue velvet bow 
in front, and another behind, over the chignon. 
Long barbs of Jace and tulle, falling to the front 
like a scarf, Strings of ribbon, tying behind. 

Catalane, of black velvet, edged with guipure, 
bordered with jet beads. A rose and buds 
thrown carelessly over the side. Strings of 
lace, © 


Marie Antoinette, of green velvet and silk. 
Front formed of alternate puffings of silk and 
velvet. Green feather on left side. Rich barb 
of lace falling from the back, the front strings 


behind. 

Trianon, of dead-leaf velvet, trimmed on the 
front with a large bow of velvet and a wreath 
of gold immortelles with brown foliage. Chan- 
tilly barb behind, crossing in front over the 
strings. 

Bridal Toilettes. 
Fig. red dress of white persane, fas- 


tened up the front with crystal beads. Neck 
high, and trimmed with Valenciennes lace, as 


. are likewise the caps. ‘Tulle veil and wreath 


of orange blossoms. 

Fig. 2.—Princesse dress of white mull, worn 
over a high-necked wzist of Valenciennes lace 
and insertion. Skirt tucked; waist trimmed 
with bias folds of the same stuff. Tulle veil 
and wreath of orange blossoms. 
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&@ THe SECOND NUMBER of HARPER’S 
Bazar, for November 9, will be issued on Tues- 
day, the 29th of October, after which time a Num- 
ber will be published regularly every week. 

GS” Ladics in the Country wili be supplied gra- 
tuitously through the mails with the First S1x 
NUMBERS OF HARPER’S BAZAR upon written ap- 
plication to the Publishers. 

GS” Single Subscribers to HARPER’S BAZAR will 
be supplied from the beginning to the end of the 
year 1868, which will complete the first Volume, 
Sor the yearly price of Four Dollars. 





OUR BAZAR. 


BAZAR, in Oriental parlance, is not a 

vulgar market-place for the sale of fish, 
flesh, and fowl, but a vast repository for all the 
rare and costly things of earth—silks, velvets, 
cashmeres, spices, perfumes, and glittering 
gems; in a word, whatever can comfort ihe 
heart and delight the eye is found heaped up 
there in bewildering profusion. 

Such a repository we wish Harper’s Bazar to 
be, combining the useful with the beautiful, and 
aiming to include every thing that will be inter- 
esting to the family circle, for whose use it is 
designed. Being intended largely for ladies, 
it will devote a considerable space to the mat- 
ters which fall particularly under their jurisdic- 
tion, such as dress, and household affairs. In 
this connection the fashions are naturally an 
important subject ; three hundred millions of dol- 
lars being annually expended in this country for 
dry goods, the making up of which is executed 
or superintended almost wholly by tite female 
portion of the household. Ladies are inter- 
ested, therefore, in securing correct information 
as to the best and most economical mode of 
fashioning this vast amount of raw material ; 
and especially in obtaining patterns and prac- 
tical directions which will readily enable them 
to do this themselves or to have it done satis- 
factorily by others. 

To supply this want we have perfected spe- 
cial arrangements wigh the leading European 
fashion journals, especially with the celebrated 
Bazar of Berlin, which supplies the fashions to 
the newspapers of Paris, whereby we receive 
the same fashions in advance, and publish them 
weekly, simultaneousiy wiih their appearance 
in Paris and Berlin, the great centres of Euro- 
pean modes. This advantage is shared by no 
other newspaper in the country. Our readers 
will thus be sure of obtaining the genuine 
Paris fashions simultaneously with the Paris- 
ians themselves, instead of from stray journals 
three or four weeks old. That this is desira- 
ble no one can doubt who knows the popular- 
ity which every thing Parisian maintains in the 
world of fashion, or has seen the curiosity with 
which every lady’s wardrobe is scrutinized on 
her return from Paris, with a view to copying the 
articles fresh from this great fashion emporium. 
We shall also give in each alternate number of 
our journal numerous patterns, accompanied 
with plain and practical directions, readily un- 
derstood, which will enable every lady, if she 
chooses, to cut and make her own and her chil- 
dren's entire wardrobe, with much of that of 
her husband. Beautiful colored farshion-plates 
will likewise be presented from time to time to 
the patrons of Harper's Bazar. 

With the Parisian modes will be combined a 
chronicle of the fashions most in vogue in New 
York, which in this respect may be styled the 
Paris of America, Fancy work of all kinds 
will also find room in our columns, together 
with eyery department of household affairs, 


j-treatment. 





In a word, we propose to make the Bazar a 
first-class weekly newspaper of fashion—the 
only one*in existence in this country —com- 
ptising all subjects that legitimately pertain to 
such a journal. 

But while the fashions will be a leading feat- 
ure of Harper’s Bazar, they will not be its sole 
feature. The opinion is generally prevalent 
that a fashion journal is worth nothing as a lit- 
erary authority. We hope to do something to- 
ward dispelling this prejudice, and proving that 
a family paper may devote special attention to 
a theme, the influence of which is so universal, 
without derogating from its claims to be con- 
sidered an earnest and thoughtful exponent of 
public opinion, Harper's Bazar is designed to 
be a Family Journal, in the true sense of the 
word, and it is hoped that its literary merit 
will equal its practical utility. Serials, novel- 
ettes, poems, literary and art miscellany, fa- 
miliar science, ssthetics, the current litera- 
ture, new books, amusements, gardening, arch- 
itecture, househgld literature—in short, all that 
is likely to interest the home circle will receive 
due notice. The children too will find that they 
have not been forgotten. We shall endeavor to 
maintain a spirit of pure and high-toned morali- 
ty, and to exclude from our columns every thing 
that could offend the most fastidious taste; at 
the same time we shall avoid entering into sec- 
tarian or political discussion as being outside 
the province of our paper. 

With the fervent wish that Harper’s Bazar 
may accomplish at least part of our desires, 
and contribute fo increase the happiness of- 
American families, we commend its wares to 
the indulgence of the public. 








EXPENSIVE MATRIMONY. 


ARRIAGE is in a fair way, just now, to 

become a standard topic for newspaper 
Half the editors in this land of crit- 
ics are most gravely discussing the difficulties 
that are accumulating in the path leading to the 
bridal altar. We are glad to see the interest 
that is taken in this matter. Newspapers are 
the literature of common life; they are grand 
equalizers of intellect by radiating those general 
influences that concern every body’s instincts, 
aims, and circumstances; and hence, if such 
evils as are peculiarly social and domestic are 
to be remedied, their agency is essential to the 
good work. 

But we are not quite sure that this subject is 
properly handled. The most of our editorial 
brethren are disposed to lay the blame on the 
extravagance of the age, and particularly on the 
expensive habits of our ladies. The burden of 
complaint is every where the same. Editors 
from Maine to New Orleans, discoursing on this 
topic, write alike; and the same fact—viz., the 
excessive costliness of women—points the argu- 
ment, If this is a true statement of the ques- 
tion we have not much to apprehend, as the evil 
will probably cure itself. Women will not be 
likely to risk their chances of marriage for the 
sake of indulging in extra show. The truth is, 
however, that the extravagance of the day is af- 
fecting the habits of our men more powerfully 
than those of our women. Luxury and fashion 
are costly things for both sexes. A woman’s 
follies in the expenditure of money usually ap- 
pear on her person and in some of her ‘sur- 
roundings ;” but a man’s follies are none the less _ 
dear because they are confined to the club-house 
or known only to his intimate friends. If, then, 
so many women are putting themselves out of 
the reach of matrimony by their high notions of 
style, is it not equally certain that just as many 
men—perhaps more—are voluntarily placing 
themselves in the same position by lavishing 
thousands per annum on their own precious 
selves ? 

The decrease of marriages in this country is 
obviously among our most prosperous classes, 
and it is comparatively limited to those sections 
which are accumulating wealth most rapidly. 
Men and women in these classes and sections 
are alike enriched by the growing fortunes of 
business and speculation. Sons and daughters 
share in the father’s gains. How, then, can 
ihe evil bear on one sex to the exclusion of the 
other? Observation has long since taught us, 
that whenever families grow rich the sons are 
more extravagant than the daughters—they de- 
mand more money—they waste more money, 
simply because the ways and facilities for wast- 
ing it are much more numerous and accessible. 
The main reason, therefore, why the number of 
marriages in this class of our population is de- 
clining is because the men choose to have it so, 
and not because the women are beyond their 
capacity to support. Three-fourths of the bach- 
elors of our acquaintance are rich enough to 
bear the expense even of the most fashionable 
women; and, what is equally certain, they are 
bachelors just because they are rich. Wealth 
often indisposes men to marry, but it rarely has 
this effect on women. At the period of life 
when marriage begins to charm the fancy and 
awaken the sensibilities our fast young men are 
preoccupied, They have already, in most cases, 
surrendered their souls to other captors. Dis- 
sipation and licentiousness have utterly unfitted 
them for poetry and love, and they vastly pre- 
fer a midnight debauch to the pleasures of the 





fireside and the companionship of a devoted | 


wife. Talk as we may, then, of the extrava- 
gance of the age, it is corrupting our men far 
more than our women; and it does this, not 
only by its direct consequences, but by fostering 
a cold, callous, vicious-heartedness, which makes 
matrimony too much of a conscience and a re- 
straint for their unbridled passions. 

Men soon outlive the sentiment of marriage. 
Nature provides for its early development and 
rapid growth, Ifbetween eighteen and twenty- 
five years of age young men are absorbed with 
their gross gratifications—or, if they are moral 
and have the excitements of fortune in posses- 
sion or prospect—it commonly happens that 
marriage is much less attractive than it other- 
wise would prove. It is not felt as a present 
want of their whole being; and as marriage 
with men usually turns on thoughts and senti- 
ments belonging to one given period of life, and 
not as with women by a sort of prophetic antici- 
pation of what their nature will need for matu- 
rity and old age, the loss of youthful impressi- 
bility is rarely recovered. There have always 
been dissipated, licentious men. The fast age 
is as old as the world, so far as Smith or Jones 
has rioted in sensualism. But ths fast age 
can not wait on advancing life as its prede- 
cessors did. It forestalls hope and heart. It 
is intensely eager for young blood and fresh 
souls, Premature sots, gamblers, rakes abound. 
Now, it is just here that the source of the de- 
crease in marriages is to be found. Vice plucks 
out the hearts of hundreds of our young men— 
plucks them out by the roots—and leaves them 
no soul to admire and love virtuous women. 

Marriage is God’s law, and men are not to 
set it aside. In relation to his providential, 
earthly government, it holds a position some- 
what analogous to religion in his moral and 
spiritual government. All civilized society is 
bound not only to recognize its sanctity, but to 
encourage the extension of its ties and the oper- 
ation of its restraints over the largest possible 
number. The worst feature of the extravagance 
of the age is its influence on our domestic char- 
acter; but let it be remembered that there is 
no sort of parallelism in its effects on the two 
sexes, for where one young lady is spoiled by 
it five young men are ruined, 





SUITABLE DRESS. 


HE uniformity of dress is a characteristic of 
the people of the United States. The man 
of leisure and the laborer, the mistress and the 
maid, wear clothes of the same material and cut. 
Political equality renders our countrymen and 
countrywomen averse to all distinctions of cos- 
tume which may be supposed to indicate a dif- 
ference of caste. The uniformity which results 
is not favorable to the picturesque, and our 
everyday world in America has, in cousequence, 
the shabby look of being got up by the Jews in 
Chatham Street and turned out in a universal 
suit of second-hand clothing. 

Our working -people, in vindicating their 
claims to social equality, by putting on their 
heads the stove-pipe hat and flimsy bonnet, and 
clothing their bodies in tight-fitting coats and 
flowing robes, not only interfere with the pictur- 
esque, which is of minor importance, but make, 
we think, an unwise sacrifice «f comfort, con- 
venience, and economy. What gould be more 
unfavorable to that free movement of the mus- 
cles essential to those trades and occupations re- 
quiring the exercise of physical force than the 
scant coat and tight-fitting trowsers now in 
vogue? It would-be as well to put Hercules in 
a strait-jacket, and set him thus accoutred to 
slay the hydra, as for our muscular sons of la- 
bor to clothe themselves in suits of fashionable 
cut, and so to strive at their mighty work. It is 
surprising that the blouse of the French work- 
man is not generally adopted. Nothing can be 
more graceful, convenient, and economical. Its 
lines are flowing, its form admits of perfect free- 
dom of movement, and it can be made of a ma- 
terial both cheap and lasting. Artists gener- 
ally adopt the blouse for work in their studios, 
and thus guarantee its tastefulness as well as 
utility. The free American citizen has no rea- 
son to scorn it as a symbol of slavery. The 
French blouse has vindicated its title to the 
drapery of a fregman in many a bloody encount- 
er with etait the barricades and in the 
streets of Paris. 

As for the suitableness of the female dress of 
fashion to working-day purposes no one will 
venture, we suppose, to hold that crinoline: is 
convenient in the china-closet or safe in the 
proximity of a red-hot stove, and that a flowing 
train of silk is the most appropriate broom for 
the kitchen floor.. Crinoline and train, how- 
ever, are constantly found in these inappropriate 
places and dangerous proximities. We can not 
for the world see why Bridget and Katarina, 
and their mistress too, indeed, when the occa- 
sion requires, should not dress appropriately— 
to their spheres we do not say, but to their 
occupations. They would be gainers in every 
respect—in taste, comfort, convenience, and 
economy. It is quite a mistake for the female 
servant to suppose that by spending her money 
in gaudy dress and mock finery she advances 
her social position, though with her rustling silk 
she may pass in the dark, or, coming out of the 





front-door*on a Sunday, be taken at a distance 
for her mistress. She may spend a half year’s 
wages on a flimsy bonnet, it will not avail her— 
the sham lady will still be manifest. If she has 
personal charms of her own and desires that 
they should be appreciated, let her take the ad- 
vice of the tasteful, who will tell her that the 
rude freshness of natural beauty appears to the 
greatest advantage in a plain setting. 

A white cap, a close -fitting jacket, with 
sleeves neither so tight as to hinder movement 
nor so loose as to lap up the gravy or sweep off 
the sheriy glass, and a short skirt of simple stuff 
—plain or many-colored as it may be—make an 
appropriate costume for the l:ousehold servant. 
Scraps of cotton lace, bits of bright ribbon, and 
collars and cuffs of linen, may be added accord- 
ing to the taste. Any one who has seen the 
picture of the Chocolate Girl of the Dresden Gal- 
lery will not doubt of the picturesque capabili- 
ties of a dress which was so effective in this 
particular instance that it procured a rich and 
titled husband for the original of the portrait. . 

The female cap should be insisted on as an 
essential to cleanliness by those who are not so 
sentimental as to prefer to receive daily pledges 
of the cook’s affection in the shape of locks of 
hair in the soup. 








MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to a young Papa. 


Y DEAR SIR,—You may have remarked 

that nothing is more comical than the 
free-and-easy way in which the independent 
American citizen behaves in the railroad car. 
The grave manner in which the presence of 
other people is wholly disregarded 1s—as you 
may have observed—often very diverting and 
sometimes very exasperating. You, my dear 
Sir, especially illustrated this great truth when 
you entered the train with your family at Mug- 
by Junction a few weeks since, upon which oc- 
casion a select car-full had the honor of travel- 
ing in your company. 

You are evidently, dear Sir, a young and re- 
cently-created papa, and therefore very much 
is to be forgiven to you, as even an old cur- 
mudgeon of a bachelor like your present corre- 
spondent will cheerfully allow. There were, if 
you will kindly remember, three ladies in your 
party and a boy of fourteen, and many bags, 
and bundles, and baskets, and what you were 
pleased to’ call ‘‘satchels’”—but, chiefly, there 
was the baby. And here let a bachelor, not 
naturally savage, declare upon his honor to all 
traveling mothers with young children, that 
he does not, with the ferocious Charles Lamb, 
pledge the memory of the good king Herod, 
whenever he hears the cry of the baby in the 
car, Far from it. So far that there is nobody 
he pities more than the sensitive mother whose 
child will cry, and who struggles desperately to 
console him, with the harrowing consciousness 
that there are a remorseless multitude around 
her who are internally, or even audibly, won- 
dering and peevishly demanding ‘why on earth 
women with young babies will be forever tray- 
eling in the cars! Cars are no places for ba- 
bies. Nurseries are the places for babies. If 
babies must travel, why not provide a separate 
car?” Alas! so populous is the kingdom of 
Herod! 

But, exasperated fellow-travelers, let us re- 
flect. These poor mothers, often exhausted 
and hopelessly contending with poor babies 
equally exhausted, and hot, and suffocating, 
and uncomfortable, are to be soothed in every 
way and no: derided and scolded. Do you sup- 
pose women prefer to travel with babies? And 
which, upon the whole, is the more edifying 
spectacle-—an uncomfortable child tired and 
fretting, or a mature man querulous and sulky 
because of the fretting! If you observe the 
child do you suppose nobody observes you? 
Why, my dear fellow-bachelor and curmudgeon, 
we are all quietly watching and studying each 
other at the rate, as we fly, of twenty-five miles 
an hour. 

Other women than the mothers understand 
this if the men do not. How often men turn 
round, and shrug their shoulders, and stare at 
the hapless mother vainly humming to her tired 
and restless child, while some woman, with a 
few gentle words of kindness or experience to 
the mother and of soothing to the child, con- 
soles each, as if an angel had descended. I 
read in the reports of the suffrage debate in the 
New York Constitutional Convention a speech 
in which the orator said that women were so 
harsh and fierce in their judgments of each 
other, that if women should ever sit as jurors 
upon their accused sisters he could only say, 
“God have mercy upon the accused!” What 
a perpetual consolation to that eloquent orator 
it must be to know that Providence h®s graci- 
ously provided a sex to secure fair treatment to 
women—and that he belongs to it! But his 
experience is different from that of this bache- 
lor who has never found the hands of women 
reluctant, nor their hearts chill, nor their 
tongues hesitating, whenever another woman 
was to be relieved. Who betray women? Who, 
when they are fallen, stretch out to them a help- 
ing hand? These last are they who in a crowd- 
ed car sympathize with the travel-worn mothers 
whose children weep and wail. 
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One of these tender comforters was Barbara 
Lovewell. That was not her name, of coarse, 
but that was her nature. Barbara was neither 
young, when I first knew her, nor beautiful ; 
nor was she ever married, nor in any manner 
graceful or personally. attractive. But no sylph 
of Saratoga, no Newport belle, is likely to be 
the heroine of a truer romance than her life 
was—a romance and a tragedy which nobody 
suspected who had not heard her story. Once, 
indeed, it was told in the pages of Harper's 
Magazine, but under strange names and willful 
disguises so that you could only vaguely gather 
the substance of the truth. Barbara Lovewell 
was a heroine without knowing it, without car- 
ing about it, She was such a simple, earnest, 
honest soul, so interested in a thousand things, 
and so intelligent and full of sympathy, that her 
life and mind were always occupied, and she 
had no time to contemplate herself or to reflect 
that she had earned the right, if she could do 
it, to win the world to listen to her melodious 
woes, 

When she was more than fifty—nearly sixty 
years old, indeed—she was traveling over one 
of the long Western railroads, and in a car very 
crowded and uncomfortable. Toward midnight 
a baby began to wail in the dim, hot car. In 
yain the mother tried to hush the child to sleep. 
The wail became a fret, and the fret a positive 
cry. The passengers began to awake, and to 
move, and mutter impatiently in their seats. 
In the stiliness of the car the cry of the child 
seemed preternaturally loud, and the poor mo- 
ther was at her wit’s end. Suddenly a man’s 
voice exclaimed from the dark end of the car, 
“Do stop that baby!” There was an audible 
‘* Amen” from many passengers, and a grunt- 
ing and pishing which went to the very heart 
of the young mother. Nothing would appease 
the child. Singing, and trotting, and patting, 
and scolding, and changing his position, were 
tried in vain. He was fearfully wide awake, 
and his fretful ery was undeniably most disagree- 
able and disturbing. Then Barbara Lovewell, 
who sat at the end of the car from which the 
impatient voice of the man had proceeded, rose 
quietly and went to the mother, and said, gen- 
tly, “Let me try to comfort your little boy.” 
The mother looked her gratitude, and sitting 
down by her, Margaret put the child’s head 
upon her bosom, and the kindly handling, the 
motion of the car, and the sweet sense of 
change immediately lulled the restless child to 
sleep. The whole car was relieved. There 
was a low murmur of gratitude from the pas- 
sengers; and just as all were sinking again, 
like the child, to sleep, the silence was broken 
by an old gentleman who leaned over to Mar- 
garet and said to her, ‘ Law, ma’am! how 
easy 'tis to see that you’ve put children to sleep 
all your life. Nothing like a grandma, ma’am, 
to put children to sleep!” 

The children of Alice call Bartrum father, 
says Elia, in the Dream Children. arbara 
Lovewell never knew the caress of a child of 
her own; but in the ‘‘ undiscovered country” 
to which she has gone there could be no more 
childlike purity of soul than hers, and in this 
world no more loving and maternal heart. 

Well, well! I Rave strayed very far from 
Mugby Junction and your interesting family 
group, my dear Sir, and we will return imme- 
diately. You remember that the three ladies 
of your party sat near the middle of the car and 
talked loud—I may even say sonorous—baby- 
talk to the baby, so that the whole company in 
the car Were compelled to hear. The boy sat 
at the end of the car; and in the midst of the 
prattle and chuckling of the three ladies and the 
crowing of the baby, the boy suddenly broke in 
from near the door with a startling “‘ Ah boo! 
Ah boo!” addressed to the baby. The aston- 
ished passengers stared, but the delighted in- 
fant responded, ‘‘ Ah boo!” cheerily and in- 
cessantly answered from the end of the car by 
the boy. And you, dear Sir, joined with ani- 
mation in the innocent round, and loudly cried, 
“Ah boo!” Ah boo!” 

Were you unconscious of other persons in the 
ear? Or didn’t you care? Or did you sup- 
pose them to be delighted to share in the festive 
prattle of your nursery? Ah boo! my dear 
Sir; ah boo! Nothing, as you well know, if 
you would only reflect for a moment, can be 
more ill-bred than to thrust yourself and your 
little family upon the attention of others. With- 
out the least consciousness of the fact, and, of 
course, with no such intention, you make them 
and yourself laughably ridiculous. Now, my 
dear young papa, you travel a great deal. I 
have met you elsewhere than at Mugby Junc- 
tion, You have not thought of the very gro- 
tesque and unfayorable impression you have 
made; and I feel very sure you will feel that I 
have written this letter to reveal it to you be- 
cause I am sincerely, 

Your friend, 


An Otp Bacueror. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


i this our introductory we shall merely give a 
glance at the fashions in general as they now 
prevail in New York. In future numbers we 
shall narrate explicitly all the interesting details 
of a lady’s toiletté, giving each week descriptions 
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of the new and beautiful garments fashioned by 
our leading modistes. 


BONNETS. 


To begin at the beginning, with the bonnet, 
that most important article of feminine dress, 
we have a decided change to record in the fall 
shapes, and for the winter still greater novelties 
are predicted. ‘The ‘‘airy fairy’? Fanchon, so 
long popular, is gradually being deposed by a 
much more stately bonnet, more in keeping with 
the picturesque costumes now worn. ‘This bon- 
net is called the Marie Antoinette. The name 
of that unfortunate queen is given generally to 
the styles of the last century about to be re- 
vived—a name so fraught with interesting rem- 
iniscences that it will by mere association lend 
an additional charm to the question always dear 
to the feminine heart of ‘‘ Wherewithal shall we 
be clothed?” The Marie Antoinette bonnet, 
with all its variations of Mousquetaire, Mar- 
quise, and Princess Caroline, has a narrow brim, 
short ears, and a broad, flat crown without the 
least semblance of a curtain. It is worn farther 
on the top and front of the head than were the 
shapes of last season, and fits closely over the 
chignon. Broad bandeaux of gilt or of velvet, 
and wreaths of flowers, forming an elaborate 
diadem, are placed over the forehead. This 
diadem is the most noticeable characteristic of 
the new shapes, and this it is that gives the 
stately appearance requisite. ‘The strings are 
also an important feature in the new chapeau. 
It has usually two or three pairs of strings, in- 
tended for service as well as ornament, as they 
are really required to hold the short ears in 
proper position. ‘The narrow ribbons that serve 
to tie the bonnet at the throat are fringed or 
ornamented with embroidery and lace. ‘The 
over-strings are of real lace with velvet ribbon 
insertion, or wide scarfs of colored tulle bead- 
ed with jet and gilt or dew-dropped with crys- 
tal, arranged in the Spanish fashion over the 
back of the bonnet. 

The Fanchon still lingers with us in a slightly 
changed form. It used to be a matter of some 
doubt which was the front and which the rear of 
this bonnet; but as now worn the Marie Stuart 
point still remains in. front, while the back is 
shorn of its point, being entirely straight on the 
chignon. 

‘the Trianon, a cross between the Fanchon 
and Marie Antoinette, will be a favorite with 
those who dislike to be the first by whom the 
new style is tried. 

In trimmings there is great variety. Feathers 
are not so much used as they will be later in the 
season. Flowers are in profusion every where. 
Many bonnets are simply frames covered ,with 
velvet heart’s-ease or daisies. ‘There are new de- 
signs in flowers of gilt and velvet, and many nov- 
elties in leaves and berries—wreaths of leaves of 
all the varied shades of the autumn forest—me- 
tallic berries, bronzed, red, and: fire color, with 
clusters of golden wheat, grapes, acorns, and 
thistles of downy marabouts. Gilt ornaments 
of every description are in high favor; jet and 
pearl are used abundantly; amber has disap- 
peared. Ribbons are but little used for trim- 
ming, and only in narrow widths. ‘There are, 
however, some pretty shaded and fringed rib- 
bons very effectively introduced as scarfs on the 
new bonnets. 

In round hats white felt is the favorite ma- 
terial. Bronzed straws are worn with Bismarck 
suits. It is useless to name a hat, as each mil- 
liner has a different name of her own. One pret- 
ty style has a shallow crown and narrow brim; 
another has a half high crown and turned up 
brim. Wreaths of leaves and bandeaux cf shirred 
velvet, with a rosette or an aigrette at the side, 
are the trimmings. Ostrich feathers and willow 
plumes are too large for these tiny chapeaux, and 
are superseded by small tufts of marabout and 
cock’s feathers. 

DRESSES. ‘ 

The picturesque gored dress continues to be 
the approved style. ‘This is not only a graceful 
but a sensible fashion, as it does away with the 
absurd practice of gathering into a few inches at 
the waist the same quantity of material that is 
made to cover a large space on the floor. 

THE CORSAGE. 

There is a return to the short waists of the 
‘* Empire.” The corsage is short on the shoul- 
der and under tl® arm, and rounded at the waist 
to be worn with a wide belt. Small reversed 
collars ave worn with chemisettes half high at 
the throat. Many dresses are cut away square 
@ la Pompadour, but the high standing collar 
vandyked or scalloped and bound to match the 
trimming on sleeves and skirt is more stylish. 
For evening dress the neck is cut square and 
very low indeed. ss 

‘the Marie Antoinette fichu, which crosses in 
front of the corsage and falls into long rounded 
streamers tied negligently at the back, is made 
of the same material as the dress, and is decid- 
edly an ornamental addition. Waist-belts are 
wide and much trimmed with tasseled fringe and 
jet pendants. Wide sashes of lace or ribbon are 
tied behind in a large bow. 


SLEEVES. 

Coat sleeves are still worn and are gradually 
narrowing to the tight sleeve of the Empire. 
Flowing sleeves are only suitable for full dress. 
In their proper sphere they are graceful and be- 
coming, but are in bad taste for home dress, 
where comfort and convenience are the great 
consideration. ‘ They are cut quite short on the 
forearm, sloping gradually away to a point at the 
back and are very much trimmed inside. Puffs 
and caps at the top of the coat sleeves are but 
little used. 

SKIRTS. 

Gored skirts are made with long trains for full 
dress. They are gored to fit plain in front and 
at the sides; but the two back widths are left 





entire and plaited or gathered in at the waist in 
order to give the proper fullness to the train. In 
very long trains these back widths are sometimes 
cut off square to prevent them from curling up 
as pointed trains are apt to do. ‘The front and 
sides are quite shert—gradually sloping longer 
toward the back, giving a graceful sweep to the 
train. When two skirts are used the upper one 
is looped up at the sides or caught up in a loose 
knot behind, @ /a benoiton. 

Indoor dresses for demi-toilette have plain 
gored skirts just long enough to escape the floor. 
WALKING DRESSES. 

Short dresses for walking have become indis- 
pensable articles in a lady’s wardrobe. Short 
enough to escape the rubbish on the sidewalk, 
yet sufficiently long to be modest, they relieve 
the hands of the onerous task of holding up vol- 
uminous skirts, and dispense with the trouble of 
looping, and are withal so trim and jaunty that 
they would have found their way into favor had 
there been nothing to commend them on thie 
score of availability. The double skirt, always 
popular in Paris, has found a rival here in single 
skirts with trimming arranged to simulate an up- 
per skirt. The handsomest designs are the cos- 
tumes in two colors—the embroidered petticoat 
of blue, green, or Bismarck, with black pardes- 
sus over it—a combination of the Swiss peasant 
bodice and peplum. 


SACQUES AND PALETOTS. 


Short paletots are worn with walking dresses, 
and are variations of last winter’s styles. The 
mantilla paletot has long lappets in front resem- 
bling a mantle, but the back is straight and short. 
A long loose sacque called the Gabrielle is worn 
witli suits. It reaches to the knee, and is con- 
fined at the waist by a wide belt fastened behind 
with a large bow and ends. A tight-fitting 
pelisse with cape is also worn. 

* THE BRETON JACKET. 


The Breton Jacket introduced last season is, 
mirabile dictu, still a favorite. It is a piquante 
little garment specially intended for morning 
wear, made of scarlet, black, or blue cloth em- 
broidered in bright colors. Jet and gilt beads 
and tinsel braid are also introduced into the 
trimming. It was this coquettish little garment 
that first brought about the rage for colored em- 
broidery which is now so universal. 

COLORS. 

Bismarck, or gold-brown, is the prevailing 
shade, and reappears in some guise almost every 
where. ‘The new shades of green are its only 
formidable rivals. The deep green known as 
Invisible, now called ‘‘ Mermaid,” is in great 
favor. ‘There are a variety @f lighter shades for 
evening wear—yellowish greens, prettier than 
one would imagine—and really beautiful by gas- 
light—these are ‘‘ Pistache,” ‘‘ Frog,” ‘‘ But- 
ter,” and ** Chou,” cabbage—names certainly not 
very attractive in the abstract, but which will on 
examination commend themselves as perfectly 
appropriate. 

DRESS GOODS. . 


Silks are either brocaded or embroidered by * 


hand. Decided contrast is the rule in brocades. 
Black and Bismarck grounds are strewn with 
flowers of brilliant hues—half-blown roses, heath- 


er-bells, daisies, and convolvulus ; autumn leaves | 


are scattered on a Marie Louise blue; gilt and 
blue figures on a white ground, and a white or 
amber design on black. 

Handsomer and more expensive than the 
brocades are the embroidered robes. Heavy 
corded silks, Bismarck or black grounds, are 
worked with the needle on the front, back, and 
two side breadths, in pyramids of flowers, so 
beautiful and lifelike that a perfume is only 
needed to persuade one that they are real. 

POULT DE SOIE ANTIQUE. 

In plain colors there is a novelty called poult 
de soie antique, a thick corded silk with the lus- 
tre of satin. This is brought out in the quaint 
old colors worn by our grandmothers—blue-black, 
dead-brown, invisible-green, or mermaid, and of 
course the inevitable Bismarck. ‘The quiet col- 
ors of this elegant material make it particularly 
desirable for handsome walking dresses. 

THE CHAMELEON. 

An appropriate name for another novelty is the 
chameleon, a revival of the changeable silks, that 
take new tints in different lights. ‘The combina- 
tions of color in these silks is most exquisite, and 
the ingenious French, with their talent for nom- 
enclature, have given them separate cognomens, 
viz.: ‘‘Sunrise,” a pearly gray combined with 
rose color; ‘‘ Sunset,” a golden hue in one light, 
purple and azure in another; and a ‘‘ Moonlight,” 
whose glimmering’is too intangible to admit of 
description. 

Among other new fabrics is the magnificent 
‘** Antwerp” silk, thick enough to stand alone, a 
yard and a half wide, and worth the price asked 
for it—twenty-five dollars per yard. Another 
novelty is Holland satin, a reversible material, 
satin upon one side and silk on the other. Drap 
de la Reine is corded diagonally on one surface 
only. 

WOOLENS. 


In woolen goods brown and Russian gray pre- 
dominate. Merchants say they are selling ten 
pieces of Bismarck to one of any other color. 
‘There has been imported a larger assortment of 
bright plaids than at any previous season. Knot- 
ted velours, with a raised white dash, are pretty 
and durable, and are sold at two dollars and a 
half a yard. Shaded velours are a welcome 
change from the plain velours so long worn. 
Empress cloth is brought out in Cashmere pat- 
terns, and is preferable to the real Cashmere, as 
it is thicker and warmer. A new article of 
twilled winsey, a mixed gray and black, is well 
adapted to walking suits, as it is perfectly water- 
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proof. Blue serge, and gold color with black, 
are much admired. 

There is considerable variety in poplins. The 
chené is in grave shades of purple, green, and 
brown with white, while the Plaids are in every 
color of the rainbow. In solid colors there is a 
French poplin that many consider superior to 
Pym’s best Irish; it has smoother threads, is 
softer, and falls into more graceful folds. 


TRIMMINGS. 


Cross cut folds of satin with a heading of lace, 
or a narrow piping of the material of the dress 
placed in the centre, is a fash?onable trimming. 
These folds are put on straight with pointed 
leaves at intervals on either side. Pipings of silk 
are braided together an inch in width. Van- 
dyked and castellated points of silk neatly bound 
are sewn around sacques and on sleeves. Ele~ 
gant jet fringes and gimp are among the novel- 
ties. Amber has disappeared, but gold orna- 
ments are used profusely. . Embroidery is, how- 
ever, the ruling passion of the hour. The Ori- 
ental patterns are in all colors. The work is 
beautifully executed, and the colors selected with 
artistic skill, yet the effect is not good. A 
French mixture of crochet work and embroidery 
in fine jet and black silk, or in silk of any one 
shade, is in better taste. The eye will follow the 
fashion, and we shall in time probably come to 
admire the brilliant variety of colors, but, at pres- 
ent it is a little too prononcée to meetWith ap- 
proval, 

CRINOLINE. 

Crinoline has grown beautifully less until it is 
as small as can possibly be worn. The standard 
skirt for ordinary toilette measures only two 
yards round the bottom, and those for ceremoni- 
ous occasions only three yards, which, of course, 
affords but little assistance in managing a train. 

Under-skirts, even those of fine muslin, should 
be gored. Any gathers about the hips spoil the 
effect of the gored dress. ‘The Boulevard skirt, 
made of felt, entirely seamless and shaped on a 
frame, is an improvement on the full balmoral. 

CLOAKS. 

It is rather early to say which of the many de- 
signs in cloaks will meet the most favor, but it is 
positively known that all are to be longer and 
looser than those of last year. In many import- 
ed cloaks the added length is entirely confined to 
the front. ‘The long tabs and points that reach 
almost to the floor in front slope upward in the 
back until they barely conceal the waist. This 
is another innovation which looks exceedingly 
grotesque now, but to which time will probably 
reconcile us. ‘Tufted cloths are not so popular 
as they were last winter, and have given place to 
smooth surfaces on which immense quantities of 
trimming are lavished. ~The favorite colors are 
black, brown, and purple; gray has lost favor. 
Cloth is trimmed with a heavy silk braid, vary- 
ing from an eighth of an inch to an inch and a 
half in width. Velvet is profusely ornamented 
with embroidery and lace. Very few circulars 
are imported—the gored sacque with flowing 
sleeves being the genus of which there are innu- 
merable species. 





LACES, 

A love for beautiful laces is becoming a mania 
with ladies nowadays. Nothing tells more in a 
lady’s costume than the lace she wears: let that 
| be inferior, and the richest velvets and jewels 
will not shield her from criticism; while real 
lace, of no matter how small a quantity, gives a 
better tone to the most ordinary material. Point 
Gaze, the handsgmest of all laces, is beautifully 
brought out in patterns of fern-leaves ind medal- 
lions. The Point Gaze for a trousseau, consist- 
ing of a flounce for the bridal dress, with nar- 
rower lace for garniture, a shawl, fan, and par- 
asol-cover, and long barb, all woven in the same 
exquisite pattern, is marked at two thousand 
dollars. A Point mantle, quite large, yet of 
such gossamer texture that it might be drawn 
through a finger-ring, had two hundred medal- 
lions, each of a different pattern. The price of 
this beautifu. work of art is twenty-five hundred 
dollars. A parasol of Point d’Alencon, with 
pearl stem and coral handle, is marked six hun- 
dred dollars. 

The Shakspeare style is most popular for col- 
lars of fine lace. Standing collars, embroidered 
in Vandykes and edged with Valenciennes, are 
pretty and stylish. A small chemisette, worn 
inside the dress, is attached to hold them in po- 
sition. 

Veils of real lace are small and square, with 
the lower edge deeply pointed. Long barbes 
are tied at the back with bow and streamers, or 
merely fastened with ornaments of jet or pearl, 

GLOVES. 

Gloves are longer at the wrist, and ornament- 
ed on the back with embroidered crests and ci- 
phers in contrasting colors, and stitching in a 
Grecian pattern. Substantial studs and hooks 
are used as fastenings, but the handsomest are 
drawn together by tasseled tirettes. ‘Tiny eye- 
lets of gilt or silver are laced together on the 
back of the glove by a silk cord with tassels, 
Etna and Vesuvius browns=redder tints than 
Bismarck, are the favorite shades. White gloves, 
hitherto so plain, are ornamented with tirettes 
and tassels to match the lacing on the back. 
Gloves intended’ for evening wear extend half 
way to the elbow, and are fastened with several 


studs. : 





PRICES. 

There is not the general declension in prices 
that was anticipated. Silks remain at the high 
figures demanded in war times, and with ihe 
present enormous rates of duty there is little 
prospect of a change. A disease among the 
silk-worms of Chin# and Japan has also mate- 
rially affected the silk crop. Woolen goods vary 
but little from the usual standard. Domestics 
| have decreased in price, almost reaching the low 
| figures of the ante-war times. 
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Ladies Mantelet. 
Tu1s mantelet is cut in imitation of a short 
“paletot in front, with Greek sleeves, and is made 
of pearl gray ladies’ cloth, trimmed with black 
guipure lace. ; 

Fig. 1.—Gored dress of gray poplin, trimmed 
with black and white dotted ribbon, arranged 
in the form of a cross on a pedestal, and altern- 
ately reversed, as in the engraving. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of violet silk, trimmed with 
violet velvet ribbon and crystal beads, with belt 
to match, 

Fig. 3.—Short dress and under-skirt of brown 
and white mousse marine, trimmed with bias 
folds of brown silk, edged on one side with a 
white silk cord. The skirt is looped up 2 little 
on one side. From the belt three leaves fall 
like a sash nearly to the bottom of the dress, 
as seen in the figure. 


Hair-Dressing. 

We give illustrations of several beautiful 
Parisian coiffures and chignons. No striking 
change has been made in coiffures. The chi- 
gnon is worn lower, and the melon rib water- 
fall is no longer in vogue. The Eugénie ban- 
delette, consisting of a row of short curls across 
the forehead, is worn in connection with the long 
Marie Antoinette locks, one behind each ear. 
One of the latest novelties imported from Paris 
by the New York hair-dressers is the ‘ rope 
chignon,” which is at once simple and effective. 
For this the long hair is fastened a little way 
below the crown by a small circular comb, and 
is then divided into two twisted ropes of two 
strands each, which are brought downward side 

@ by side for about seven inches. The two ropes 
are then joined by twisting together the two 
alternate strands, thus forming two new ropes, 
which are carried upward outside of the first 
two, and are fastened under the comb, thus 
making a chignon composed of four parallel 
roped lines. The front hair is slightly crépéd, 
and drawn back from the forehead. 

An excellent way to lengthen the hair for 
plaiting is to fasten a tress of hair to the ends 
of three long rats, a little shorter than one’s own 
hair, then to tie these rats quite high under the 
latter and braid them in with it; in this manner 
a seemingly thick braid is obtained of any length 
that may be desired. 








- 
LAURA'S STRANGER. 
Y door opened and let in Laura—Laura with 
her passionate, dark eyes gleaming out from 
under her jaunty velvet-bound hat, with its dan- 
cing ‘Trogon feather. . To understand my story 
at all you ought to have known Laura; but there 
you would have been in advance of her, for she 
did not know herself. 

Her features were pure Greek—the low, fair 
brow, with which the nose made the straight 
classical Jine so seldom seen; the mouth a little 
haughty Yet sweet; the small, proud head dainti- 
ly poised, with the shining black hair massed 
heavily at the back; and then those eyes of which 
I spoke, very large, almond-shaped, long-lashed, 
full of meaning, full, too, of a smouldering fire 
which should be kindled some day. A woman 
all impulse and emotion, and yet a good woman 
—ignorant, moreover, of the power of her own 
impulses because her temperament had another 
side, a sort of Oriental indolence which made her 
accept little things calmly, and gave her a wide 
reputation for good-nature. I looked up, as she 
stood in my doorway, and began of a sudden, as 
it seemed, to realize how handsome Laura was. 

We were at the Wadawanuck, at Stonington ; 
I had been sitting at my window, with a glass at 
my eye, trying to make out the shape of the dis- 
tant craft in the offing, and looking longingly 
over to Watch Hill, where the very Atlantic it- 
self was thundering in on the east beach. 

** Are you ready for a sail?” Laura asked. 

“'To Watch Hill? Yes.” 

‘*Come then. Regie Babcock has invited us, 
and his boat is ready, and his sail up.” 

I caught my hat and a scarlet cloak. In those 
little six by nine rooms every thing is handy. 
Just then in came Laura’s mother, stout, florid, 
and dreadfully out of breath with the stairs. 

‘* Laura,” she said, sitting down heavily, ‘‘ you 
must not go out with young Babcock. He has 
not had experience enough. The water is deep, 
and yon can’t swim more than a little way.” 

‘* Indisputable facts,” said Laura, with an air 
of solemn acquiescence, her eyes scintillating fun. 

Mrs. Dinsmore proceeded gravely, not heed- 
ing the interruption : 

**And Captain Brewster saw five sharks the 
last time he went over.” 

‘Why! it would only take one of them to 
make an end of me;” and Laura’s face was comic- 
ally drawn into an expression which tried to be 
frightened and was funny. 

** You can not go sailing with Mr. Babcock,” 
Mrs. ‘Dinsmore said loftily, and with severity. 
She had a vague suspicion that Laura was laugh- 
ing at her fussiness ; but in Laura’s laughter was 
no element of disrespect, only pure merriment ; 
and though, of these two, the mother always 
fussed and the daughter always laughed, neither 
of them ever knew how to get on without the 
other, 

**We must go and let poor Mr. Babcock know 
his disappointment,” Laura ‘said, pulling me 
along with her. ‘Then, turning back to her mo- 
ther, with a merry smile, she asked, 

**How do you propose that we shall get to 
Watch Hill? There is a fresh wind to-day, and 
the wooing surf is not to be disregarded.” 











**If you find Captain Brewster at the pier you 
may go with him; but I'l! not have you flirting 
off with any young fellow who'll be making 
pretty speeches and forget to trim his sail.” 

‘*But Mr. Babeock took out the Nickson girls 
— ‘Are their necks worth less than 
mine ?” : 


‘* You are my girl—they are not.” Mrs. Dins- 
more’s air was final. Laura only laughed and 
hummed a stave of waltz music. 

‘‘Why didn’t you talk the mother over?” I 
asked, as we went dow: stairs. ‘‘Couldn’t 
you ?” 

‘* Possibly; but then she would have been un- 
comfortable while I was gone. After all, Cap- 
tain Brewster is the better sailor, and Regie Bab- 
cock won’t be heart-broken.” 

That was one of the “‘little things” which 
would have fretted some girls, but which Laura, 
with her sunny acceptant nature, never minded. 
I knew there was latent among her possibilities 
a great power of self-assertion ; and Lrather won- 
dered sometimes at her calm, which no slight 
gales ever ruffled. 

We found two-boats at the pier—Regie Bab- 
eock’s and Captain Brewster’s. Regie’s was a 
gay little affair, with cushioned seats and snowy 
sail, Captain Brewster’s had seen harder service 
and was much less elegant. Laura smiled as 
young Babcock came gallantly to meet her. 

“*It is too bad,” she said, ‘‘ entirely too bad ; 
but mamma will not let me go out with you. 
She declares you are not old enough to be trust- 
ed. What a pity you hadn’t gray hair. I was 
as pathetic as I could possibly be, but her dictum 
is absolute. She says I must go with Captain 
Brewster, or I don’t see Watch Hill to-day.” 

Captain Brewster heard his own name, and 
came forward with alacrity. 

**So your mother wants you to go with me? 
Most ladies that I’ve carried over once do think 
I’m the man to go with,” he added, with harm- 
less self-complacency. Just as he had seated us, 
young Babcock said, with affected carelessness, 

**T guess I'll go over with you too, Captain 
Brewster. I want to try the surf to-day, and it’s 
dull music sailing alone.” 

Laura left him chiefly to me. We were all 
three sitting on one side at first, but she made 
an excuse to go over to the other, and sit next 
to Captain Brewster, to study navigation, 48 she 
said. She was in high spirits. She bandied 
nautical phrases with her Captain to his intense 
delight, asked him numberless questions which 
he was proud to answer, sang snatches of gay 
music, and now and then joined in the talk be- 
tween Babcock and me—a chat about some pri- 
vate theatricals we had had at the hotel a night 
or two before, when pretty little Mrs. Clark 
had distinguished herself as a soubrette, and 
some one else had murdered a part which Laura 
ought to have taken and did not. Regie Bab- 
cock teiked to me, but he looked at Laura. He 
was over head and ears in love with her, but 
either she did not know it or regarded the fact 
with a grand indifference which sat well on 
her. 

Just as we neared Watch Hill the steamboat 
from New London touched the pier, and among 
the disembarking passengers I distinctly noticed 
one—a man very handsome, in Laura’s own 
style, with dark eyes, clearly cut classic feat- 
ures, and crisp dark hair. His figure was lithe 
yet strong, and he stepped off the boat and 
walked up toward Plympton’s with an air of 
careless grace which distinguished him among 
the crowd. 

Three quarters of an hour afterward Laura 
came out of her bath-house looking like a sea- 
nymph —that is, if sea-nymphs look as they 
ought—I never saw one. I had been ready a 
few moments first; and while I had stood talk- 
ing with Regie Babcock and waiting for Laura 
I had seen my handsome stranger go down to 
the water—a real sea-lover evidently, who was 
losing no time. 

**T shall leave Mr. Babcock to you,” Laura 
said to me as she joined us. ‘* I can swim, you 
know, at least, as my mother said, a little way, 
and you can’t; and | do like to be independent.” 

She was so utterly unconscious of young Bab- 
cock’s disappointment that it amused me. I 
knew he was inwardly cursing his unlucky stars ; 
but like a courteous squire of dames he gracious- 
ly accepted the task appointed him and made no 
sign. 

Once in:the surf Laura dashed away gallantly, 
while I would not part company with the rope. 
The breakers were strong, and I was busy with 
my own footing, and for a few moments lost 
sight of Laura. At last I heard a scream and 
saw Regie striking out manfully. Laura, it 
seemed, had been near meeting with an accident, 
but some one closer at hand had been too quick 
for Regie; and when I saw her she was stand- 
ing quietly, neck-deep in the water, upheld by 
the dark, handsome stranger I had seen come 
off the steamboat. Regie swam back to me dis- 
contentedly. Laura's eyes were brighter than 
their wont. A clear red burned on her cheék. 
She was the only woman I have ever seen who 
was handsome in the surf. Her splendid phy- 
sique made her insensible under the force of ex- 
citement to any amount of fatigue. 

Five minutes afterward I saw Regie growing 
white about the lips, and felt a nervous’ tremor 
in the hand which held mine. _L insisted then on 
going in, and made him go. Laura had evident- 
ly found a friend, and did not need us. His 
coming chill seconded my arguments so urgent- 
ly that he yielded. We had been out of our 
bathing-rooms half an hour before Laura joined 


us. ‘Lhe beach was then almost deserted; but | 


my handsome hero stood there at a little dis- 
tance, hat in hand, and bowed to her as she 
came near with the silent respectfulness of a 
stranger too well-bred to presume upon having 
served her. 

**} thought you knew him,” I said, wonder- 





ingly, as Laura moved on with us toward the 
pier where the Sea-Gaull waited. 

‘*Our only introduction was my need of him, 
and the touch of salt-water which makes the 
whole world kin,” she answered, carelessly. ‘‘I 
swam a little too far, and found the tide too 
strong for me. . Then I was foolish enough to 
scream, and he swam to the rescue. For the 
rest, he is an excellent bather, and I have seen 
him, as Captain Brewster saw the sharks, once, 
and never any more.” 

Then she sang in a low, sweet voice the re- 
frain of a favorite ballad of hers— 

“Never, never, never, never, 
Never any more.’ 

After that she was silent. I tried once or 
twice to make-her talk, but she said she was 
tired. She did not look so, however, with the 
clear red on her cheek, and the smouldering fire 
kindled in her great dark eyes. I wondered if 
it would indeed be ‘‘ never any more” with her 
and her fellow-bather ; and I speculated a little 
on the strangeness of such chance meetings, if 
it is right to call any thing chance in this life. 

That evening at tea I saw Laura’s stranger, as 

for want of a better name I called him, in an op- 
posite corner of the dining-hall; and after sup- 
per Colonel MacMorton came to me on the pi- 
azza and asked leave to introduce his friend Ma- 
jor Flemming, pointing out the stranger as he 
spoke. 
‘Phe Major went over to Watch Hill to-day, 
took his dinner, and came back inthe Massasoit 
at three. He meant to stay there, but I believe 
he got tired of it. We must make it as pleasant 
for him here as we can. His position and ante- 
cedents are all they should be,” he added, see- 
ing me hesitate a moment. 

‘* Introduce him, of course,” I said, a little un- 
graciously, through sheer absence of mind, for I 
was admiring the Major’s ingenuity. I won- 
dered if he would have tired of Watch Hill so 
soon if he had not bathed with Laura; also, how 
he had found out that she was at the Wada- 
wanuck. Somehow or other, I felt sure, he had 
ascertained her locality, had come to Stoning- 
ton for her sake, and was now seeking her thus 
deftly through me her friend—veiling his anx- 
iety with a discreet show of indifference. He 
certainly understood the art of making himself 
agreeable, and he looked handsomer than ever 
as he stood there on the piazza talking with me. 

It was ten minutes, perhaps, before Laura 
came our way, walking and talking, as girls do, 
with pretty Mary Burnie. Just at that instant 
it flashed into my mind that Laura was engaged. 
She was so much in the habit of forgetting the 
fact herself, that her friends might perhaps be 
pardoned for following her example. Her be- 
trothed was a thorough man of business—a kind, 
unselfish, well-informed, and well-bred man, who 
understood making money. It is true that he 
had no sentiment, but as an offset to that he ex- 
acted none. He would never have been tempted, 
however, to forget Laura, or beguiled into re- 
membering another woman. 

“That,” said the Major, diplomatically, af- 
fecting a look of sudden recognition—‘‘ surely 
that is your friend, with whom I had the honor 
of bathing to-day. Might I ask you to introduce 
me?” 

I beckoned Laura to my side, and in five min- 
utes more she and the Major were walking round 
the veranda together, and I was left to sit and 
talk to Mary Burnie, thinking how lovely she 
was in her delicate blonde beauty, with the azure 
trimmings to her hat falling soft as sea foam and 
flecked with glittering dew-drops. As we talked 
Laura and her companion came several times 
within range of us, and I saw a look of interest 
in her face which might have made me uneasy if 
L had had less confidence in her. That night I 
waited in vain for her to come to my room, for 
the usual talk, after we put on our dressing- 
gowns, and while we brushed our hair, which 
had become a pleasant habit with us since we 
had been staying under the same roof. I knew 
then that there had been something in her expe- 
rience that day which she was not quite ready to 
discuss. 

As the days went on Regie Babcock’s kind 
and pleasant face grew sad. He had loved Lau- 
ra with youthful desperation ; but he was young, 
and had not the weapons to dispute her posses- 
sion with an accomplished man of the world like 
Major Flemming. I took pity on his sad as- 
pect one day, and told him confidentially that 
Laura was engaged—a fact not generally known 
in the hotel. ; ; 

‘*Will she keep her engagement, do you 
think ?” he asked. 

‘*T think she is sure to, it would be so much 
the best. thing for her.” : 

I was amazed to see his face brighten percep- 
tibly. He understood my look of surprise and 
answered it. 

‘* At least, then, she won’t marry that man, 
that Major!” 

‘* Why do you care which ?” 

‘* Because [ distrust him. As a rule, I dis- 
trust all men with black eyes.” 

A very consistent sentiment, as you will see, 
for the ardent lover of a black-eyed woman! 

I was in Mrs. Dinsmore’s room the next 
morning after my talk with Regie, when Laura 
came in from a walk with the Major—all her 
walks were with the Major in these days. Mrs. 
Dinsmore had put on her heaviest silk and her 
uttermost dignity. I offered to go out, but she 
asked me to stay. 

‘*You will be no interruption,” she said, ‘‘in 
what I have to say to my daughter.” 

I secretly thought she was conscious of feeling 
a little support in my presence, and she needed 
all she could get, good lady. She began, sol- 
emnly: 

**Laura, I do not understand your move- 
ments.” 

‘*They are the simplest thing in the world, 


mamma; indeed, the place is so circumscribed 
here that they could not very well bg intricate 
or various, ‘lhis morning, for instance, I rolled 
a string iu the bowling-alley, and then took an 
ice at Burchard’s. ‘Lhat’s all, so far.” ‘ 

‘* And always with the Major! I suppose the 
company, as well as the place, is circumscribed ?” 

** Rather.” 

‘* But J am not indifferent, if you are.” 

Laura opened her eyes. 

**T am not, either, I assure you. 
the Major very much.” 

Mrs. Dinsmore spread out her silk gorgeously, 
and waved her fan solemnly. 

‘*Do not affect to misinderstand me, if you 
please.” : 

‘Certainly not. You were speaking of the 
Major, and you said you were not indifferent. 
Considering how little attention he has shown 
you I am a little surprised at your interest, that’s 
all.” 

‘*Laura, are you lost to all sense of propriety 
that you talk aboué your mother as if she were a 
flighty, flirting girl? I mean I am not indiffer- 
ent, if you are, to the obligations you are under 
to some one besides the Major.” 

‘*So that way blows the wind ?” Laura smiled ; 
but there was an ominous glitter in those great 
eyes of hers. ‘‘It is poor Mr. Paywell on whose 
account you are uneasy. You are right, per- 

aps. If you think I ought, I will write to him 
next mail and dismiss him. It may be my en- 
gagement was too much of an experiment, and 
too little of an experience. I certainly shall not 
marry him until I have satisfied myself whether 
what he has to give will pay me for all I should 
have to do without.” 

Mrs. Dinsmore actually grew pale—quite an 
achievement for her, but the Paywell alliance 
was very dear to her heart. She was subdued, 
too; for just this which Laura had threatened 
was precisely the peril she had feared. 

‘* Better wait, at any rate,” she said, meekly, 
‘* until you are certain of yourself. But I thought 
it was hard on the Major.” 

**Oh, it és the Major you are anxious about, 
after all! Perhaps he doesn’t care. Any way, 
I'll tell him of my engagement this afternoon, if 
that will satisfy. I shall sail with him after din- 
ner, and I'll tell him then.” 

Mrs. Dinsmore sighed ponderously. She felt 
that Laura had somehow got the better of her, 
and she was at a loss about her next move. It 
would not do, some intuition whispered, as in 
Regie Babcock’s case, to forbid the sail. So she 
held her peace. Laura’s power of self-assertion 
was coming to the surface. 

That afternoon, between sea and sky, she told 
Major Flemming about her engagement. 

She never knew just how he took it. His face 
was turned away, and he seemed very busy with 
the sail. When he spoke she fancied his voice 
was colder. 

‘*] shall have to tack; excuse me if I ask you 
to mové your seat.” 

There was a little space of silence—it seemed 
an hour long to Laura—and then he said, 

‘*Thank you for your confidence, Miss Laura. 
I think Mr. Paywell a man to be much congrat- 
ulated. Shall I be able to say the same of Mrs. 
Paywell by-and-by ?” 

‘*T think the world will say so,” Laura an- 
swered, carelessly. ‘* We live up to our income, 
and my marriage will be a brilliant match for a 
dowerless maiden.” 

Her tone was careless, but her eyes were sad ; 
and Major Flemming read the eyes and under- 
stood them. If he had asked her then to give 
up this brilliant marriage for him would she 
have consented? Would she not? Who knows? 
Who can ever tell what any of us would have 
done if the words had been spoken which no ear 
heard ? es 

The Major asked nothing; and silence fell be- 
tween them, as the mist fell upon the sea, shut- 
ting off the shore from view, and making them 
feel as if their boat was a speck in this gray im- 
mensity which seemed to them like the hollow 
of God’s hand. Laura shivered at last, from the 
very sense of the infinite mystery of circling ex- 
istence in which she herself was such an atom. 

‘*You are getting cold,” the Major said, and 
directly he put his boat about and began to make 
for the shore. 

When they touched the pier, after a silent half 
hour’s sail, he held her hand a moment longer 
than was necessary as he helped her out. 

‘*You meant to be kind to me—thank you,” 
he said, very gently; and then he walked up to 
the hotel by het side, carrying her waterproof 
and umbrella—her gracious, courtly cavalier as 
usual. 

That night Laura danced all the evening, and 
with every one who asked her. She seemed in 
the wildest spirits; but there was a minor chord 
in her voice which told me of some unspoken 
pain. ‘‘ After the revel was done” she came to 
my room, as she had not before since Major 
Flemming’s advent. 

‘*T have told him,” she said, taking up some 
of my ribbons and twisting them absently round 
her fingers. 

‘*What did he say ?” 

‘*Something about congratulations, I believe. 
I really don’t think he cared.” 

Her sad voice, her face, so wobegone now 
the excitement was over, startled me. 


I really like 


“Did you want him to care, Laura? Do 
you love him ?” 
‘*How do I know? I can not tell. Some- 


times, since he has been here, I’ve been on the 
point of discovering that I had a heart; but I’m 
not quite sure of it yet. Its all vanity and vex- 
ation of spirit. I think when once I’m married 
I shall be happier.” Then she kissed me weari- 
ly and went away. 

I was troubled. As I said at the beginning 
of my story, Laura did not know herself. But 
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her too many lessons in human nature. I com- 
forted myself with saying a prayer for her, ask- 
ing that God would love her whom I loved so 
well, and guide her at last to the best things. 

In a week more Mrs, Dinsmore, sagacious 
matron, began to find that sea air did not agree 
with her, and to make solemn preparations for 
departure. Laura made no remonstrance. Per- 
haps she was glad. I think she was just in the 
state then where she needed rest more than any 
thing, and was ready to barter any thing else for 
it. She had been Major Flemming’s companion 
almost constantly for the past week, as usual; 
but all the time,there had been an indefinable 
something in his manner which told her he was 
treating her as honor required him to treat an- 
other man’s affianced wife, and, side by side 
with this, another indefinable something which 
suggested how differently he might treat her if 
her destiny were not already a settled fact. 

The last evening came. ‘The Dinsmore trunks 
were packed, and Laura, in the plain black silk 
she wore for traveling, looked simple as a nun. 
She had many friends in the house. One and 
another clustered round her for a few last words, 
and it was nine o’clock before Major Flemming 
saw his opportunity. She was for a moment 
standing alone with me, and he came up to us. 

‘*The moon is full, and it is too bad to miss 
seeing her path of light upon the waves. Half 
the house have gone down to the Breakwater. 
Won't yon two go down with. me?” 

Laura-assented. I excused myself at once. 
I was tired. If Laura would come to me to say 
good-by, when she came in,*I would go to my 
room. She promised; and then they went away 
together into the stillness of the summer night. 

It was just past eleven when Laura came to my 
room. Something in her face startled me as she 
stood in the fulllamplight ; and yet she had never 
been so handsome. Her dark hair, damp with 
the breath of the sea, fell heavily about flaming 
cheeks and glittering eyes; but there was, in 
spite of her look of excitement and exaltation, a 
sad, grieved curl to the lips which went to my 
very heart. She laid down a bunch of spicy, 
blood-red carnations on my bureau. 

‘*Take them,” she said. ‘‘ Major Flemming 
gave them to me, but I hate odors. I never 
want to smell carnations again. It is all over.” 

‘* What is?” 

‘«'This summer, the Wadawanuck, Major Flem- 
ming—I almost wish life were all over as well. 
I do not think life pays—do you, Helen?” 

I answered her question with another. 

‘* What did he say to you?” 

‘* A good deal; and yet nothing that he might 
not have said to Mr. Paywell’s betrothed or his 
wife équally well. I suppose he regarded them 
as much the same thing.” 

“Did you want it different ? 
love Major Flemming ?” 

‘*T wish I knew,” she said, sadly. ‘‘I told 
you I did not know myself. I think I should 
have liked, just once, to hear him say that he 
cared for me—just once !” 

‘* Laura, if you feel like that, you must not 
marry Mr. Paywell.” 

‘*Why not? Because I am a child who can 
not have the moon shall I refuse to light my 
candle? I do not know that I could even have 
liked Major Flemming well enough to give up 
every thing for him; and I have no reason, not 
the least in the world, to think he cares for me. 
I am tired, Helen. I only came here to keep 
my promise. Good-night, dear—good-night and 
good-by.” 

For a moment I touched her quivering lips 
with mine, and felt her heart beating fearfully 
fast against my side; then I let her go. 

I meant to get up in the morning and see her 
off, but the train started very early, and some- 
how I overslept myself, and they were gone when 
I got down stairs. 

Major Flemming lingered a few days after 
they left. I suppose he did not care to inform 
the public that Laura had been his sole attraction 
to Stonington by leaving immediately in her 
wake. During those few days he favored me 
with a good deal of his society—I had been neigh- 
bor to the rose, you know. One afternoon, aft- 
er we had grown to be pretty good friends, I said 
to him: 

‘*Major Flemming, if you loved a woman 
whom you knew to be engaged to another man 
would you not tell her of it, and give her the 
chance of preferring your love to his, if she 
chose ?” 

He was silent for a few moments; then he an- 
swered me, gravely: 

“TI think not. My ideal woman would never, 
in any case, marry a man whom she did not 
love. If she loved her betrothed, why should 
I put my heart under her feet? If she had as- 
certained that she did not love him, or could feel 
more for me, as an honorable woman she would 
give him up, whether she thought I cared for her 
or not; and then would be my time.” 

Neither of us mentioned Laura, but I knew he 
understood my meaning, as I understood his; 
and thereupon I sketched in my mind a very 
pretty romance. 

I did not hear from Laura for several weeks 
after I left Stonington, but that was nothing 
strange, for she was at all times an indolent cor- 
respondent. I used to ponder over my romance, 
making it daily morebeautiful in my own mind. 
I may as well write it out, for it is the only end- 
ing to my story with which i could ever be sat- 
istied. f 

Afier Laura was quite away from Major 
Flemming she was to begin to understand how 
much she really cared for him, and how impos- 
sible it was to feel the same enthusiasm for Mr. 
Paywell. She was to tell all this to her betrothed, 
so sweetly that it should make a friend of him— 
even though their engagement was dissolved— 
aud not an enemy. ‘Then, somehow, Major 


Laura, did you 


Flemming was to find out that she was free, and 














like the Prince and Princess in the fairy tales 
they were to be married, and live happily forever 
afterward. 

This was the way I ought to have been able 
to finish my story; only, unfortunately, I am 
writing about real life and not Utopia, and in 
this world how few of us are sufficiently strong 
swimmers to go against wind and tide. , 

The very first letter I received from Laura was 
a summons to come to New York and help to 
choose her trousseau, and afterward assist at the 
ceremony which was to make her Mistress Pay- 
well. I packed up my clothes and my disap- 
pointment and went on my way. No use now 
to tell her what the Major had said. 1 always 
thought it was meant as punishment, not mercy, 
when Moses was shown the glories of the prom- 
ised land of which he had failed. 

Laura did not seem unhappy, though her spir- 
its were rather fitful, and her temper not always 
so serene as it used to be. But her trousseau 
was elegant, and the diamonds Mr. Paywell sent 
her were of the first water. 

I asked her one day if she had ever told him 
about the Major. 

‘*T began to once,” she answered, ‘‘but he 
cut me short. ‘Spare me the biographies of 
your victims, Laura,’ he said; ‘I am satisfied 
to know that their name was legion. Why ex- 
pect me to care about them, after you have turn- 
ed from them all tome?’ And after all, Helen, 
what was there to tell? He never even said he 
liked me. It was just the idle sport of a mid- 
summer day.” 

But Laura’s eyes grew sad, even as she spoke 
her careless words ; and I put up a silent prayer 
that in her married life to come Major Flem- 
ming might never cross her path, at least until 
she had learned to love Sampson Paywell more 
than she loved him now. 

The wedding was a brilliant one, and the 
home where Laura reigns is a palace of all tem- 
poral delights. Mr. Paywell is a wonderful 
judge of wines and of upholstery; and for the 
rest, he has money and Laura taste. It is just 
one of the matches people make every day, and 
it is not my fault if stern reality won't let me 
end my story like a fairy tale. 


? 





TO LILLIE. 
By C. H. WEBB. 

Ir I were a bee-bird 
What would I do? 

T'll tell to no other, 
Darling, but you. 

On the breast of the Lily, 
Folding my wings— 

Think it no harm, darling, 
"Tis a bee sings— 


There I’d repose. me 
All of the day, 
None of the garden 
Should tempt me away: 
The Tulip, proud lady, 
I would disdain, 
The Violet’s blue eyes should 
Woo me in vain. 


The tears of the Blue-bell 
Ever might fall; 

The Rose and the Woodbine 
Cling to the wall, 

The Cowslip and Daisy 
Lie in the sun, 

I would not kiss them— 
Never a one, 


But alone with my Lily 
Ever I'd rest, 

Shrined in the blossom 
Of her white breast— 
Think it no harm, darling, 
Not mine the tongue— 

I but interpret 
What the bee sung! 











THE HIDDEN’ DESPOTISM. 


ERY few of our citizens were aware of the 

presence of Hayashi Daigaku No Kami, dur- 
ing his visit to the United States, still less. of 
the fact that he came on a secret and special 
mission; sent not by the Tycoon, who is the 
everyday ruler of Japan, but by that other sov- 
ereign, known as the Mikado, whom the Japa- 
nese keep shut up as country dames do their 
china tea-cups. 

Two motives were at the bottom of this mis- 
sion. The Mikado owed the Tycoon a grudge; 
for, as is well known, the latter signed the treaty 
with the United States and European powers, 
while the former refused his signature, and the 
treaty has proved a success. Also the Mikado 
was curious. Such scraps and shreds of inform- 
ation concerning the United States as reached 
him in his retreat had roused him to astonish- 
ment. ‘The self-government of the people, as ex- 
plained to him, passed his comprehension ; and 
after much meditation he had settled to the be- 
lief, that just as foreign powers had signed a 
treaty with a subordinate Japanese chief, so the 
United States had carefully kept their real ruler 
in the back-ground ; in short, that the Japanese 
biter was bit. 

Substantiate this belief, and the Tycoon, after 
the charming custom of his country, must com- 
mit hari kari! Accordingly, Hayashi, who spoke 
English, and was a man of resources, came to 
America. 

So it happened that Mrs. Dobbs, just as she 
was wondering what she siould do, saw stepping 
up on her piazza a ——; of what color was he? 





He was not a negro, nor an Indian, Mrs. Dobbs 














was sure; but, at any rate, he was a well-dressed 
gentleman, and asked to rest on her charming 
piazza, in excellent English, though with a pe- 
culiar accent. , 

Mrs. Dobbs is one of the readers and victims 
of Our Foreign Correspondent. She has every 
detail ‘of the Great Exhibition by heart, and had 
been peculiarly impressed by the fact that the 
Sultan and other Oriental despots had come down 
their marble stairs, holding by golden balus- 
trades, and banged their carved cedar doors aft- 
er them, to walk ahout the streets in frock-coat 
and trowsers ; and in these days, when it is the 
fashion for sovereigns to run about the world in- 
cognito, was Mrs. Dobbs so very unreasonable if 
she imagined that this Eastern and unaccounta- 
ble stranger might be the Sultan himself? 

Mrs. Dobbs fluttered at the notion. Of any 
other potentate she would have been simply in 
awe; but the Sultan came straight out of the 
Arabian Nights, and Mrs. Dobbs hau a feeling 
of having known him when a very little girl; be- 
sides, as 1 said, she was just wondering what she 
should do—and Hayashi listened with so much 
interest—and—in short, Mrs. Dobbs found her- 
self telling the Sultan of Turkey her troubles. 

‘*Yes, the view was fine,” said Mrs. Dobbs, 
‘*and the house was cheerful, and an easy rent, 
and the garden was in good cultivation. It 
would be hard to leave. ‘They liked the neigh- 
bors too. She must say she was clear out of 
spirits.” 

Hayashi listened with flattering attention. In 
Mrs. Dobbs’s complaints he hoped to find the 
clew to that dark and subtle despotism of which 
he was in search. 

‘*You give up your house,” he asked, ‘ your 
view, what you like; why? Who make you do 
that ? your government ?” 

‘* My government!” repeated little Dobbs, lost 
in wonder; ‘‘I should like to see government 
meddling with our affairs.” 

** But some one meddle, some one make you 
go,” persisted Hayashi, eagerly. 

““Why, yes,” sighed Mrs. Dobbs, ‘‘some one 
does make us go. I suppose I may say, we are 
moving to please the Irish girls. They won’t 
stay here for no wages. ‘The kitchen is damp; 
that is the only fault the house has; and the 
butcher won’t come so far but twice a week; and 
then it is so lonely here. I am sure I have tried 
every way,” said Mrs. Dobbs, plaintively; ‘‘I 
have given them the dining-room to sit in, and 
books, and papers, and days out, and high wages. 
[have tried big girls and little girls, and I do all 
the work myself; at least I have tried to do all 
the work myself, but that is too much, with all the 
serving besides; but it won’t do. Mr. Dobbs, 
he said last night, ‘ Well, all is, we shall be obliged 
to move to a place where an Irish girl will stay ;’ 
and when he said that,'I knew the case was des- 
perate.” 

‘*Trish girl!” repeated Hayashi, with spark- 
ling eyes, and pulling out his note-book. 

La, sakes!” cried Mrs. Dobbs, retreating in 
alarm, with a sudden hideous suspicion that this 
was a madman. Hayashi looked up with his 
most insinuating smile. 

“The Irish girl, Madam, who drive you where 
she like; could I see her one moment, Madam ?” 

‘*See her? the idea!’ gasped Mrs. Dobbs, 
backing nervously into the door. 

Hayashi followed. 

‘*Qne little minute, Madam; only one.” 

**No, no, I tell you! 
screamed Mrs. Dobbs, hastily retiring behind the 
door, which she barred with energy, convinced 
that she had discovered the most dreadful inten- 
tions in the foreigner’s restless eyes. 

Hayashi perceived Mrs. Dobbs’s alarm, but in- 
terpreted it after his own fashion. She was a 
silly woman, with no lock on her lips. She had 
revealed a secret concerning this carefully-hid- 
den despotism. Its spies, hidden no doubt in 
the hen-coop, or under the piazza, would report. 
Mrs. Dobbs would lose her head, and Dobbs be 
forced to commit hari kari. 
away, now convinced of the existence of the se- 
cret power of which he had started in search. 

Hayashi dined that day with C. P. T. Stubbs, 
of Union Square, to whom he had letters of in- 
troduction from a wealthy Chinese house, and he 
hurried to catch the train. Seating himself, he 
paid no manner of attention to what was passing 
around him, till his ear was caught by two magic 
words, pronounced by a lady in front of him— 
Trish girls. 

‘*My heart sinks at the notion of bringing an- 
other into the house,” said the lady to her com- 
panion. ‘‘ We have had no girl now for a week, 
and we have been so comfortable. I do wish we 
could live without them.” 

Hayashi pulled out his note-book, and made 
an entry. 

‘For myself,” answered her companion, ‘ I 
make it a point now to shut my eyes. My cook 
requires double the quantity of every article that 
Ido. She consumes a heart-breaking quantity 
of fuel, and breaks and wastes on all sides, be- 
sides her wages; but if I change her, how can I 
tell that number two will not add thieving to the 
virtues of number one. They are very much 
alike, the difference being that some are worse 
than others. Why should a woman spend an 
entire life in the worse than useless attempt to 
check and control them? Isay, shut your eyes.” 

“*T don’t consider that just to my husband,” 
replied the first lady. ‘‘ He works hard to earn 
what my girl wastes wantonly.” 

‘Very «rue. All over the country there are 
plenty of men who can hardly keep the slrip 
above water because of the leak in the kitchen, 
even when their wives practice the closest econ- 
omy,” answered her companion; ‘‘ but of what 
use is the economy? They only distress them- 
selves, and as fast as they mend the fence in one 
place our Irish friends will br:ak through in an- 
other. Since we must have them, I say, shut 
your eyes; it is the price of peace.” ‘ 











Get out! go away!” | 


Hayashi walked | 





Every word of this conversation went down in 
Hayashi’s note-book, under the head of Evidences 
of a Hidden Despotism. 

Arrived at the Stubbs’ mansion, Hayashi’s at- 
tention, after the first salutation, was attracted 
by certain singular stains on the superb drawing- 
room carpet. 

**Oh, you are looking at the carpet,” observed 
Mr. Stubbs, in his usual boisterous manner. 
“That is the sign-manual of our governing or- 
der, Dinger Kamer (the Stubbs version of Dai- 
gaku No Kami). While we were off at Long 
Branch, our cook and waiter honored us by giv- 
ing a party in our drawing-room; upset wine 
and oyster gravy on the carpet, broke six pieces 
of our dinner-set, and run me up a bill of seven- 
ty-five dollars at one grocery. Now if you had 
them at home, you would have had their heads 
off. We got in a lot more of the same sort, and 
it’s a chance if they don’t serve us the same trick, 
or worse.” 

**Lot? chance?” Hayashi looked inquiry. 

‘¢Mr. Stubbs is talking of our Irish girls,” ex- 
plained his wife. They are such a trial, Mr. 
Kamer, and yet you have almost to beg them to 
come to you. ‘They must have all the modern 
improvements. And their impudence ; actually 
one told me the other day, after eying me all 
over, that she was not used to live in any but re- 


| spectable families; and a friend of mine Mr. 


Dinger, Mrs. James, a teacher, was deserted by 
her cook because, cook said, she had been de- 
ceived; Mrs. James had the appearance of a 
first-class lady, whereas she was only a woman 
that worked for her living. Next,” continued 
Mrs. Stubbs, warmly, ‘‘ we shall be required to 
furnish them with an account of our pedigrees 
and our incomes.” 

Hayashi looked from one to the other. 

‘*But what you do? You let your carpet be 
spoil, your dishes break; you give you pedigree. 
Who make you do that? your government?” 

‘* Why,” answered Stubbs, laughing at the no- 
tion, ‘‘I suppose we may call it that, for, by 
George, they do govern us! They govern our 
women, you see, and the women govern us.” 

‘* Now, Mr. Stubbs, how can you!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Stubbs. 

Shortly after a singular paper was discovered 
in a Fifth Avenue stage, which on being trans- 
lated proved to be the rough draft of Daigaku 
No Kami’s first report to the Mikado. Weeded 
of Japanese idioms, circumlocutions, and tedious 
compliments addressed to the Mikado, it reads 
as follows : 

During the first weeks of my stay in this 
country, I should have supposed, if it were pos- 
sible, that the Mikado was mistaken in his the- 
ory of a Hidden Despotism. I examined the 
entire political machinery, and it contained no 
hint of such a power; down to its smallest rivet 
I was sure to find the word Liberty engraved 
in such very large letters. Now, when I hear a 
shopman declare that he never cheats, and a 
woman that she never scolds, I set one down as 
a thief, and the other as a shrew. I regarded, 
therefore, this constant recurrence of the word 
Liberty as suspicious. 

The people one and all assert their freedom, 
and indignantly deny that they have any rulers 
but themselves. Nevertheless I have proofs to 
warrant me in saying that such a secret power 

s the Mikado has imagined does exist, and holds 
every household in the country in its grasp. 

This hidden power is a race of Amazons, 
dwelling familiarly among the people, and called 
‘*Trish girls.” 

It is required that one at least of this govern- 
ing order shall be found in every house. I have 
been repeatedly assured of this fact by the in- 
habitants themselves. 

The members of this order decide where the 
family shall live, and even compel a removal 
from a desirable locality. See instance in the 
appendix. (Doubtless he refers to the Dobbs’ 
case. ) 

They make also certain inexorable demands 
concerning the domestic apparatus of the house, 
with which the owners are forced to comply. 

These Amazons levy heavy taxes on the fam- 
ilies in which they are found, partly in money 
and partly in a certain proportion of whatever is 
consumed in eating and drinking. 

In person and manners they are represented™ 
as generally unpleasant. They are also careless 
and filthy in habits, and often destroy articles 
prized and cherished by the family. 

In every house I was met by compiaints of 
these unwelcome members of the family, but in- 
variably I was assured, almost in the same 
breath, that there was no remedy, and that it 
was hopeless to attempt to live without them. 

We have then the extraordinary spectacle of a 
strong nation, with a complete set of laws and 
political machinery, in which the existence of 
their actual governing power is never once ac- 
knowledged; the continual assertion that their 
rulers are their servants every where contradict- 
ed by the fact that their servants are their rulers, 
and the loud vaunts of personal freedom every 
where followed by complaints of a minute and 
searching despotism, unparalleled in the history 
of nations;and which they do not even hope to 
remove. 

[ add the names of a few of the members of 
this governing order, which I have procured un- 
suspected, and hope shortly to present the Mika- 
do with a full list of those persons with wh>m it 
may be desirable to negotiate. (Here follow the 
names. ) 

Brincet MAtony, 
Mary M ‘Manus, 
Evien MAttoy, 
Macore Morpuy, 
ANN FLANNIGAN, 
and the embassador’s signature, 
Hayasut Daigaku No Kant. 

The next news from Japan will be awaited 

with interest. 


* 
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Prrtum.—Front. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXL, Figs. 77-80. 
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Drawers For Girt FROM 10 To 12 Years OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. III, Figs. 19 and 20, 


Cuemise For Girt From 12 To 14 YEARS. 
#or pattern see Supplement, No. XVI.. Figs. 60-6, 
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Suirt ror Boy From 8 To 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XV., Figs. 53-59. 


PerricoaT For INFANT. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXV., Figs. 94 and 95. 
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** Sartor” UnpER-HANDKERCHIEF SLE 
For pattern see Supplement, No. . 8] 







Lapy’s Nieut-Cap. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 45. 


Lapy’s Nieut-Cap. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIV., 
Figs. 92 and 93. 
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CHEMISE FoR GIRL FROM 8 Y 
For pattern see Supplement, 48 V., Fi; 


CHEMISE FoR GIRL FROM 2 TO 4 YEARS OLD. - SHIRT FOR Boy FROM 2 To 4 YEARS OLD. 
See Supplement pattern, No, VI., Figs. 31-33. For pattern see Supplement, No. XVIIL., Figs. 68-71, 
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Sranpine CoLtar For Girt FROM 8 TO 10 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XL, Fig. 46. 
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CHEMISE FOR GIRL }fRom 10 
For pattern see SupphMent, Ni 
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Unver-Walst For CHILD From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIII, Figs. 38 and 39, 
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Drawers ror, Girt FRoM 6 TO Hf Year, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. xX. Rigs, 79, 








JEWEL Case. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 52. 
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ou SLEEVES. Liven Cotiar For Girt FROM 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
Figs. 81-84, For pattern see Supplement, No. XII., Figs. 47 and 48. 
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SLEEVE. y 
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For pattern see Supplement, No. XXII, wy, ty 
A Figs. 85 and 86. g S 
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For pattern see Supplement, No. XXL, Figs. 77-80. 








08 YEARS OLD. Boy’s FatsE Front.—FRront. Boy’s Fatse Front.—Bacx. 
V., Figs., 27-30. “For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIIL., Figs. 87-91. See Supplement pattern, No. XXIII, Figs. 87-91. 
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UnpErR-WaAiIsT For Girt FROM 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 40-44. 
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Drawers For Girt From 3 To 5 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 74-76. 


om 10 To 12 YEARS OLD. Nicut-Sack For Girt From 10 To 12 Years OLD. 
mt, No. XVIL., Figs. 65-67. For pattern see Supplement, No. IV., Figs, 21-26, 
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TrowseErs FoR Boy rrom 2 to 4 YEARS OLD. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VIL., Figs. 34-37. 
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Sutrt For Boy From 12 To 14 YEARS OLD. Nieut-Gown For Girt From 12 To 14 YEaRs OLp. /TortetTte Basket. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. II., Figs. 9-18. For pattern see Supplement, No. L., Figs. 1-8. For pattern see Supplement, No. XIII., Figs. 50 and 51, 
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HARPER'S BAZAR. 





[NovemBer 2, 1867. 








Chemise for Girl from 6 to 8 Years old. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. V., Figs. 27-80. 
Curemise of linen, richly trimmed with hem- 

stitching, needle-work, and embroidery. Fig. 

27 gives,half the front and back, which are cut 

together lengthwise from the stuff folded double, 

and are whole ontheshoulder, Pleat the front, 
as shown in Fig. 27, joining two dotted to two 

smooth lines, and finish in the middle, from 50 

to 51, with insertion, as shown in illustration. 

Arrange the sleeves after Fig. 29, sew them 

from 52 to 53, set in gusset, Fig. 30, join from 

52 to X, hem them narrow on the bottom, put 

on trimming, and sew them in; lastly, set the 

double yoke, cut from Fig. 28, which gives one- 
fourth thereof, on the body, to correspond with 
the figures on the pattern, 


Chemise for Girl from 2 to 4 Years old. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VI., Figs. 31-83. 


Cuemise of linen, closed on the shoulder with 
battons and button-holes, with embroidered yoke 
and sleeves, Cut two pieces double, lengthwise 
of the stuff, from Fig. 31, and two pieces for 
each sleeve from Fig. 82. An inch is to be al- 
lowed for a hem on the sleeves and body. Fold 
the stuff bias, and cut the yoke from Fig. 33. 
Join the sides from 58 to 59, and hem the bot- 
tom. ‘The upper part of the body, both front 
and back, is gathered to X, and is stitched into 
the double yoke to correspond with the figures ; 
and lastly, the buttons and button-holes are put 
on the shoulders. The sleeves are felled up 
from 58 to X, then are hemmed on the bottom 
and sewed into the arm-hole to correspond with 
the figures on the pattern. 


Trowsers for Boy from 2 to 4 Years old. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. VII., Figs. 34-37. 

Trowsers of dimity or cloth, made in a 
similar manner to the drawers for girls, but 
with several tucks in the bottom, for which al- 
lowance is made in Fig. 34. Both under strips 
as well as the waist-band are cut double, length- 
wise Of the stuff, from Figs. 35, 36, and 37: 
The illustration shows the manner in which the 
parts are joined together. 


Under-Waist for pe from 3 to 5 Years 
old. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. VIIL., Figs. 38 and 89. 

Waist of flannel, buttoned up behind, with a 
button at the bottom, whereby the drawers or 
petticoat is fastened. Cut from Fig. 38, allow- 
ing for a hem an inch wide at the bottom and 
down the back. Cut two pieces of linen or 
elastic for the shoulder-straps from Fig. 39. 
Hem the bottom and back, bind the neck with 
a strip of linen about an inch wide, and put on 
the shoulder-straps to correspond with the num- 
bers on the pattern. Finish with buttons and 
button-holes. 


Under-Waist for Girl from 10 to 12 
ears old. 

For pattern see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 40-44. 

Unper-Waist of fine white muslin, fastened 
with linen buttons, and trimmed round the neck 
and sleeves with black ribbon run through tat- 
ting. Cut after Figs. 40, 41, 42, and 44, two 
pieces each, and after Fig. 45 one piece, length- 
wise of the stuff double. In cutting Fig. 40 
allow an inch for a hem in front. Hem the 
front. Put the buttons on the left side and the 
button-holes on the right, and join the waist 
according to the @gures on the pattern. Hem 
the bottom and cord the neck. Sew up the 
sleeves from 84 to 85, hem the bottom and sew 
them into the arm-holes from 84 to 84, then put 
on the trimming. 


Lady’s Night-Cap.° 
For pattern see Supplement, No. X., Fig. 45. 

Nicut-Cap of linen, bordered w th a double 
scalloped frill of the same. Cut the front and 
back together, on the bias, from Fig. 45, allow- 
ing room for the shirr marked, through which 
an elastic cord, six inches long, is passed. 
Gather the back from 86 to 87, and join it to 
the front, and stitch a narrow bias fold over the 
seam. At the top of this fold, at 86, on each 
side, sew a strip of linen, two inches wide, and 
scalloped on the bottom; bring these strings to 
the top, and tie themina bow. Hem the edge 
of the eap, put on the frill, two inches wide, 
and finish jth linen strings. 


Linen Stans Collar for Girl from 8 
to 10 Years old. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XI., Fig. 46. 
Cotiar of doube linen, embroidered with 
braid, Cut from doable stuff, from Fig. 46, 
embroider, finish with \atton and button-hole, 
and sew on chemisette of yu] or nansook. 
Linen Collar and Cuffs ur Girl from 6 
to 8 Years ot, 
For pattern see Supplement, No. Xz, Fig. 47-49. 
CotiaR and cuffs of double hen, with a 
triple row of stitching, and set on &hemisette 
and sleeves of nansook, Figs. 47 ana4g give 
the pattern of the collar, and Fig. 49 xg¢ of 
half of the cuff. The chemisette and shiyes 
are cut from Figs. 83, 84, and 85; and the S 
lar and cuffs are made in the same manner & 
those in No. 22. 





Toilet Basket. 

Forpattern see Supplement, No. XIIL., Figs. 50 and 51. 

Cour six pieces of pasteboard from Figs. 50 
and 51 each; cover and line them with silk, 
and overhand the six pieces of the basket to- 
gether from * to @@, and the six pieces of 
the cover from X to @. Cut two six-sided 
pieces of pasteboard, for the bottom and the 
top, and cover and line them with silk, then 
overhand them on the basket. Overhand one 
side of the cover to one side of the basket, and 
trim with a ruche of silk or ribbon, as in illus- 
tration. 


Jewel-Case with Pin-Cushion. 

For pattern see Supplement, No. XIV., Fig. 52. 

MakeE around box of pasteboard, three inches 
high and five inches in diameter, line it with 
silk, and pleat silk round the outside, finishing 
it round the bottom with a ruche of the same 
material, or of ribbon. Cut a circular piece of 
pasteboard to fit the top, cover it with cotton, 
and line it to match the box. Cut the pointed 
cover in four pieces from Fig. 52, line the points, 
and trim with ruches, as in the illustration. 


Drawers for Girl from 3 to 5 Years old. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XX., Figs. 74-76. 

Drawers of muslin or linen, trimmed on the 
bottom with tucks and needle-work insertion. 
Cut both legs from Fig. 74, allowing for the 
tucks, and sloping the front as shown ia the 
pattern; and cut the belt double, lengthwise of 
the stuff, from'Figs. 75 and 76. Sew each part 
together from 41 to 42, and leave the opening 
as marked, put on the side pieces, sew up the 
legs from 43 to 41 and from 41 to 44, gather the 
top, put on the belt, and finish with buttons 
and button-holes. 


Peplum. 

. For pattern see Supplement, No. XXI., Figs. 77-90. 

Pepivum of lilac silk, lined with thin silk of 
the same color, with an interlining. Cut the 
upper and under part and interlining, from Figs. 
77-60 of the Supplement, of the stuff double. 
Run the belt together, on the wrong side, around 
the top and sides, turn it over and put on the 
lappet in plaits, as in Fig. 78, X to @. Join 
the loops in front to correspond with the num- 
bers on the pattern, and put on the hooks and 
eyes and trimming. 


“Sailor” Under-Handk. and Sleeves for 


Girl from 6 to 8 Years old. 

For pattern see Supplement, No. XXII., Figs. 81-86. 

Cozaar and cuffs of double linen, with sev- 
eral rows of stitching, trimmed round the edge 
with a row of hem-stitching, in imitatidn of in- 
sertion and needle-work edging. The collar is 
sewed on a chemisette of mull, tucked in front, 
and -the cuffs are set on sleeves of the same 
stuff. For the collar, cut one piece from Fig. 
81, and from Fig. 82 two pieces, the whole 
double, then stitch the last between the double 
stuff of Fig. 81, finish with button and button- 
hole, stitch the collar around the outer edge and 
put on the hem-stitching andedging. Cut both 
fronts of the chemisette from Fig. 83, and the 
back from Fig. 84. Tuck the front, as seen in 
the illustration, then sew the shoulders together 
from 53 to 54, and hem the top very narrow, 
then sew on the collar. The bottom is put on 
a binding. Cut the sleeves of single mull, from 
Fig. 85, and the cuffs of double linen, from Fig. 
86; stitch the latter around the edge, and put 
on the trimming and buttons. The side of the 
cuffs that is left untrimmed is sewed with an 
overhand seam from 58 to 59. Lastly, sew the 
cuff on the sleeve from 57 to 58, making the 
numbers correspond, and hem the top of the 
sleeve. 


False Front for Boy from 8 to 10 Years 
old. 
For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIII, Figs. 87-91. 
Tuck and cut the front from Fig. 87; and 
cut the rest of the garment from Figs. 88, 90, 
and 91. Put the buttons on the right side and 
the button-holes in the left of the bosom, then 
stitch a false hem about an inch wide, on the 
left side, in order to conceal the buttons, Set 
on the waistband, to correspond with the num- 
bers on the pattern; and put loops on each 
shoulder through which to pass the suspenders. 
Make the collar of double linen, stitch it round 
the edge, put it on a binding, and sew it to the 
front, Finish with button and button-hole. 


Lady’s Night-Cap. 


For pattern see Supplement, No. XXIV., Figs. 92 
and 93. 


Nicut-Cap of fine linen, bordered with seal- 
loped frill of the same. Cut the front and back 
from Figs. 92 and 93, the first bias, allowing 
for the shirr, through which an elastic cord is 
run, six inches wide. Gather the back from 
69 to X, and join it to the front, making the 
figures on the pattern correspond; then cord 
the frontgfrom the middle to @ on either side, 
and put on the frill, which is an inch and a 


the &hd. . A strip of linen, three-quarters of an 
inch wide, is stitched under the edge of the 
front, to hide the seams. ‘The strings are of 
linen, two and a half inches wide, and half a 
yard long. A narrow scalloped edge is stitched 
‘q the slope of the cap, back of the strings, as 


ana wide in the middle, and narrows toward | 





seen in the illustration, the seant being covered 
on the under siae with a narrow bias strip of 
linen. 


Infant’s Under-Petticoat. 
For pattern see ——— No. XXV., Figs. 94 
an 'e 


Perricoat of flannel, a yard and a quarter 
long and three-quarters of a yard wide, bound 
round the edge with ribbon, It is buttoned to- 
gether at the bottom, and fastened at the right 
side by bows of ribbon. Cut the garment from 
Fig. 94 and Fig. 95, as shown in the pattern ; 
sew the shoulder-straps on the waist, pleat the 
skirt, and sew it to the waist, leaving the back 
loose on the right to the @ @. 








THE FASHIONS—AFTER A 
FASHION. 


T= judgment displayed by the Bazar in selecting 
me to do its fashion fewilleton can not be too high- 
ly commended. For if there be one thing on earth 
about which I know absolutely nothing, and for which 
I care a little less, that one thing is feminine attire. 
This, of course, frees me from every prejudice in the 
beginning, and loosens my pen for the unbiased dis- 
cussion of all that pertains to a lady’s toilet. 

However, little as I know about fashion, I am stili 
known as a follower of the latest styles. 1 followed 
one yesterday, for instance, all the way from Bond 
Street to the Croton Reservoir, where it suddenly dis- 
appeared. Indeed, I have noticed most mysterious 
disappearances among ladies in the vicinity of that 
same Reservoir. Whether they slip in to pay their 
waterfall-tax, or to come out again with their plain 
silks changed to watered ones, I do not know. When 
my attention was first attracted by the mystery, I 
determined to solve it by careful watching, and did 
watch ; but after keeping vigil for several days I gave 
it up as a thankless task, only serving to whet my 
curiosity still farther. But to return to our millinery 
mutton. 

Waterfalls are still worn. They have retrograded 
from the position they at one time assumed, directly 
on the top of the head, and now seem in a fair way for 
slipping down the backa bit. Facilis descensus. For 
a time considerable apprehension existed that the 
cbignon in its upward and onward course would en- 
croach upon the forehead, giving the fair wearers the 
unique appearance of the unicorn, but this apprehen- 
sion is happily dissipated. The feminine nose is not 
to be made crinose, nor is the ball to be forever up. 
Originally invented as a cushion for the brain, the lo- 
cality of that organ is plainly indicated by the place 
of a lady’s chignon. It is not considered ton to wear 
it under the left ear, otherwise it may be disposed of 
at pleasure. When not in actual use it serves an ex- 
cellent purpose in the nursery; the children can play 
ball with it. Long may the waterfall wave and never 
may it waver! Let the wild wags wag as they will, I 
hope that no lady can be induced to go back on her 
back-hair. . 

As for bonnets, there are several styles. One worn 
by a leading belle yesterday particularly attracted my 
attention. I wish I knew where it was bought and 
what it is called, in order to tell the reader where not 
to go, and what not to get. The prettiest thing of the 
season, and undoubtedly destined to be the favorite, 
is what is known as the ‘“‘Marie Antoinette”—most ap- 
propriately named after that most unfortunate queen, 
who, having no head to speak of toward the close of 
her reign, manifestly could not require much of a bon- 
net. The ‘‘ Marie Antoinette,” being made of straws, 
shows which way the wind blows in the fashionable 
world. It has two elevations—one in front called the 
“diadem,” and one at the back known as something 
else. There is some difficulty in distinguishing the 
“diadem” from the other thing, owing to the impos- 
sibility of telling the front of the bonnet from the 
back. This doesn’t matter much, however, being rath- 
er an advantage than otherwise, inasmuch as a hus- 
band can not tell which way his wife is going when 
she puts on her things for a walk without asking her 
politely. In this respect the bonnet is not unlike a 
Brooklyn ferry-boat, though a better comparison, per- 
haps, might be instituted between it and the shapely 
double-ender of our navy. There are several other 
styles of bonnets, all of about the same size. It is 
worthy of note that the smaller they are the more 
they cost, which is encouraging to millipvers, and en- 
ables them to get ahead pretty fast. In its present 
aspect. the bonnet is but a waif; it will probably get 
to be a wafer before the season is over. The adoption 
of the wafer would undoubtedly be hailed with gen- 
eral delight, being so easy of adjustment, and calcu- 
lated to stick to the head without the aid of strings. 
Moreover, would it ugt be carrying out the spirit of 
the age to the letter ? 

Skirts are worn short and scant for the street. This 
saves material, and enables the careful mother to make 
aprons for the children. Dresses for the evening are 
made with a long trail, economically obtained by cut- 
ting a considerable amount of dry goods away from 
the neck. There is no use in burning your candle at 
both ends in times like these. Low on a narrow neck, 
a dress can be made to stand, or rather to set, to ex- 
cellent advantage. As to the waist of the dress that 
is in great measure a matter of taste. Haste makes 
waste, it is said, but it is not claimed that a waist 
made in haste is better than one deliberately fash- 
ioned. The waist-knot is omitted unless the wearer 
wants knot, in which case some remnants of ribbon 
and the first few things that come handy are stuck on. 
As a general thing the waist should be cut scant— 
waist-fulness seldom pleases the one whom a woman 
should dress to please. : 

As to the bodice, that is nobody's business. The 
souls and bodice of women are their own, however the 
opponents of their rights may talk. As regards that 
portion of her attire a lady can consult her own comfort 
and convenience, staying as long as she pleases. Of 
course it is impossible to handle all portions of a la- 
dy’s dress in detail, especially in a first attempt. Of 
the bodice anon, or anonymously. 

The outer garments are of various styles. It is safe, 
however, to predict that few box-coats will be worn 
by ladies this winter; they had better be avoided, es- 
pecially when men are inside of them. The basque is 
a graceful garment, and can be made of different ma- 
terials. The sun is not bad to bask in occasionally, 
nor are the smiles of a young and comely gentleman, 
who owns a pair of horses and is desirous of setting 
up a wife and carriage, to be sneezed at. Should he 
not prove to be all yeur fancy painted him—which is 
to say, should his income turn out to be not lovely and 
divine—you can intimate very gently, but firmly, that 
your basqueing days ure done, and give him the sack. 
If it be cut in the present fashion, he will see a great 





at liberty to trump it or follow suit, as he thinks best, 
after which he will probably hold his whist. 

As for the tout ensemble of your things, the more 
that they are cut up and slashed about the edges the 
better, and the more you'll look like a Chinese—which 
is the grand end and aim of woman’s lifé this season. 
The effect of the whole dress could be heightened by 
a few of the red labels which come on tea-chests, ju- 
diciously displayed at tasteful intervals around the 
edge of the balmoral. Looking so very man-darin’, 
none would for a moment suppose that the wearer 
was afraid of a man. 

After which I have only to remark, that if any one 
has been amused by this article the world is more 
foolish than I had imagined; and if any one has been 
instructed the intention of the writer certainly has 
not been carried out. Inigo, 





PERSONAL. * 


Mosrs H. Grivnett has been elected President of 
the Union Club in place of the late Ex-Governor John 
A. King. The “Union” is one of the oldest and most 
opulent of American clubs. It*was organized nearly 
fifty years ago. ; ; 

—Leroro.tp De Mevex is one of Mr. Harrison's con- 
cert notabilities. There are persons living old enough 
to remember the extraordinary apparel in which he 
enveloped himself when on his first visit to this coun- 
try. He had one pair of plaid pants, the plaids of 
which were so large that it required two men to show 
the whole pattern, and two days to give a correct ex- 
position of its general effect. 

—Mr. Jamrs Parton is a gentleman of slight and 
somewhat delicate figure, head small but highly de- 
veloped in the moral faculties and in the propelling 
forces, sallow complexion, fine eye, and very affable 
and brilliant in conversation. His wife—Fanny Fern 
—we noticed a few days ago seated on one of the 
benches in Union Square with her little grandchild by 
her knee, watching the sparrows, who were picking 
up bits of bread kindly thrown to them by a duck of a 
gentleman. Look out for a birdy article in the Ledger. 

—Mr. Dana's new evening paper will number among 
its staff many well-known journalists. Mr. England 
(* young” England no longer), formerly of the Zrib- 
une, is to be city editor. Head Centre John Savage is 
to do the literary reviewing, Kane O'Donnell the mu- 
sic, and Mr. Cornish the marine. The report that Mr. 
Maverick is to manage the foreign department is in- 
accurate. He prefers his’ present agreeable and re- 
sponsible position on the Evening Post. 

—Miss Roser Eytrnee is much talked of for the ele- 
gance and taste with which she dresses her drawing- 
room characters. In this respect she is coming up to 
the faultless ‘‘expositions” of Mrs. Hoey. She has a 
striking stage presence, fine figure, fine eyés, raven 
hair, fine face, easy, lady-like manners, and is the 
most natural lady artist now on the New York boards. 
The reception-dress she wears in the Long Branch 
drawing-room scene consists of dark green silk, the 
bodice of which is high, the sleeves small, close-fitting, 
and open at the back, and the skirt gored and scal- 
loped, with a very long train, trimmed round the scal- 
lops and up each seam with black and white lace. 
The skirt is open down the front, showing a white 
silk petticoat, trimmed with a deep flounce of the 
same material, which is headed with a smaller flounce 
of black lace and a puffing of pink silk. The two 
skirts, contrasting so artistically in color, form a very 
pretty picture with the jewels and ornaments that ac- 
company the tasteful costume. ~ 1 

—Fanny Janavscurk, the German tragedienne, Wo 
for eight years has been the Ristort of Germany, is 
fine looking, about thirty, highly cultivated, has a fall, 
sonorous voice, with a style and presence on the stage 
that German gentlemen and ladies pronounce unsur- 
passed, 

—Mr. Batrman’s success in bringing out Madame 
Parera, and the exceedingly brilliant and merry 
French Opera Company, has induced him to engage a 
company of Parisian artist®, who will present to the 
New York public the lighter comedies and farces so 
popular in the French capital. They are to alternate 
with the singing people, and once a week cheer up the 
flagging spirits of the Brooklynians. 

—The Hon. Mrs. YEtverton, who is soon to givea 
series of readings to this people, is a handsome, styl- 
ish person, with a pleasant voice and attractive man- 
ner. But, according to a private letter just received 
from London, her main object is to gather materials 
for a book on the present state of society in the United 
States—a trite and trifling subject, easily disposed of 
in a few off evenings. 

—Doctor Gwin is again an aspirant for Senatorial 
honors in California. A Boston notion of it is that 
he should ‘*Gwinn and win.” 

—Joun SavaGe, poet and literary man, has been ap- 
pointed Head Centre of the Fenians of the United 
States. He has entered upon its duties at a sacrifice 
and salary of $4000 a year. 

—Ha.teocx is gracefully growing old at his cottage 
in Guilford, Connecticut. Some years ago Park Brn- 
JAMIN passed the summer in the same town, and wrote 
thus: “ Mis’able place, this; only two poets in the 
town; rest of people idiots !” 

—Epwonp Axzovt, Frenchman, is a fearful quill- 
driver. He is a regular contributor to seven week- 
lies. and two reviews, is writing two novels and three 
dramas—A bout enough to keep one thinking appara- 
tus in pretty constant operation ! 

—Anna Dioxrnson, on dit, is about to ‘ change her 
local habitation and her name.” Doubtful. A. D. is 
a great worker and an eloquent speaker. She owns 
houses and hereditaments in Philadelphia, and is the 
main support of a large family. Earned it all herself. 
Is modest, unpretending, and charming in private, 
and the most effective female platformist in the coun- 
try. A husband, babies, and things would be a bother, 

—Mr. Dewey, of the Commercial Advertiser, is one 
of the most industrious, practical, common-sensible 
men of the New York press. He is an importation 
from Rochester. One of the same name was, for many 
years, a leading bookseller in that city. He advertised 
Eugene Sue’s Wandering Israelite thus: 

The Wandering Jew, 

By Eugene Sue, 

Is now on view 

At D. M. Dew- 

Ey’s News 
Establishment in the Arcade. 

—Tnappevs Stevens, the ‘leader of the House,” 
though in feeble health, expects to be in Washington 
at the commencement of the session. A gossiper says: 
‘‘His gray eyes are full of fire; he has an eagle nose, 
indicative of ability to command; his thin, compressed 
lips show his decision of character, and his broad and 
lofty forehead is a dome of thought which would make 
a phrenologist leap with ecstasy.” 

—Mr. Forresr is playing a ful engag 
at the Broadway Theatre—the first since his return 
from California, where he amassed much gold. The 
following paragraph 18 said to have been written by 
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many points—they can not escape his eye. Gazing on | him toa gentleman in Boston: 


the bugles which adorn the garment he may assert 
that he'll be blowed if he does not trumpet your faith- 
lessness to the world ; but you can remark that he is 
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“Well, [am here, here in New York once more, and 
on Monday next to begin again my professional! labor 
—labors begun more than forty years ago in the same 
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city. What changes since then in men and things! 
Will any one of that great and enthusiastic audience 
which greeted my efforts as a boy be here on Monday 
evening next to witness the matured performance of 
the man? Ifso, how I stiould like to hear from his 
own lips if the promises of spring-time have been en- 
tirely fulfilled by the fruits of the autumn of life?” 

Mr. Forrest lives in one of the finest houses in Phil- 

delphia, and p by far the largest and most 
valuable library ever owned by any actor, past or pres- 
ent. He is a fine linguist, and a close student. 

.—Grorce Witkins Kenna. is writing spicy letters 
from his big farm in Texas to his New Orleans Pica- 
yune, His last playful allusion is to the Hon. Mr. 
Chambers, whom he describes as a ‘smooth bore 
1-pounder Congressman !” 

—General Grant and Minister Adams are nomina- 
ted for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency by a Lon- 
don paper—the latter for his ability, the former for 
his availability. 

—Assistant Bishop Cummins of Kentucky, who has 





recently been officiating in this city, is a gentleman. 


of fine presence and a forcible preacher. Two years 
ago we heard him, in Chicago, deliver a sermon on 
the use and abuse of gold. He extolled the uses and 
inveighed against the abuses of the legal tender with 
equal power—so much so that we could not satisfac- 
torily decide whether he was “long” or “short” of 
the article. 

—General Srioxes has returned to town. It is pos- 
sible he may be ordered to his regiment, which is dis- 
tributed at various points in the western part of this 
State. It is not true that he proposes to take any part 
in the approaching political campaign. With his one 
leg it would be bothersome to stump it. 





MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 


Thursday Eve.—‘* Well, Mr. Typeset,” said I, this 
morning, * what are you thinking about ™ 

Not a word of answer from Mr. T. 

“Mr, Typeset,” said I, speaking with a little more 
vigor, ‘‘what arg you thinking about?” 

‘* About a new paper, my dear,” said Mr. T. 

“Well, I'm sure, Mr. Typeset,” said I, and visions 
of a new edition of our little parlor, with a contingent 
new sofa, and a some-day-possible Brussels carpet, 
rose before my mind—‘“ I’m glad you’ve thought about 
it; we certainly do need one shamefully ; seven years 
we have lived in this house, and this our best room, 
and common too, and never had a new paper to it yet; 
and there’s a lovely thing in panels, with a buff bord- 
er, on a pale blue ground, and a vase of moss roses 
in the centre, down at Field & Forrest’s now, only—” 

“Pshaw, nly dear,” said my husband, ‘‘I don’t mean 
a new wall-paper ; it’s a new newspaper I am thinking 
about. Though you shall have a new wall-paper too, 
if all goes well.” 

‘A new newspaper !” I repeated, and my heart fell; 
for, to my mind, my husband takes more papers now 
than do him any good, and of course I thought he was 
going to subscribe for another. 

“Yes; thefirm are going to start a new paper; and 
I am to write a column for it.” 

‘*What sort of a paper is it going to be?” 

‘Well, the plan is new, you know; and things, 
probably, are not quite settled yet. But there will be 
regular departments, containing matters of general in- 
terest; and of special interest too, I fancy, for it will 
give the very latest Paris fashions, and minute descrip- 
tions of all those new-fangled fancies that ladies like 
so much, with first-class engravings to show how they 
look. Then there will be amusing and instructive 
things, just such reading as one enjoys at home of aa 
evening. It will contain a great deal for the ladies, 
and there’s to be a corner for the children. In short, I 
think it will be the kind of paper a man would get, 
coming home, for his wife and children; but he would 
be pretty likely to read it.all through himself.” 

“ And what do they want you to write ?” 

“That is just what I have been trying to make out 
in my own mind. I think what is wanted is a sort-of- 
a-kind of a-what-you-may-describe as a miscellaneous- 
general-news-column.” 

“Trems?” said I. 

‘Well, yes; some items,” said Mr. Typeset. 

“Deaths and marriages ?” said I. 

‘* Well, not too many of them,” replied Mr. Typeset, 
haking his head. , 

** Poetry ?” I asked. 

‘‘Now and then a short piece, if it is very good.” 

** Honse-keeping recipes ?” 

“Yes, if I found any first-rate ones. You would 
have to try them over for me though; I have no opin- 
ion of most of the recipes one sees published.” 

* Riddles and rebuses? Would those come in?” 

“Yes; I think they might.” . 

“Gossip about folks would not be proper, I sup- 
pose,” said I, meditatively. 

“‘Oh yes, it would,” said Mr. Typeset; ‘‘it would 
be capital. I suspect what is wanted is a sort of mé- 
lange of what is going on from week to week—just 
what happeus, and what people are talking about; 
what they like to read to each other and to the chil- 
dren; now astory, now averse; here a joke, and there 
a bit of good advice; one week grave, and another 
gay; and—” : 

“Why, I do believe, Mr. Typeset,” said I, “that is 
exactly my Drary.” 

“Your diary!” 

‘My diary, Mr. Typeset ; at least I call it so, though 
it is not such a diary as they put into memoirs. I am 
sure you have seen me writing in it ever so many 
times; and those are just the things I put into it. 
And evenings, when you don’t come home till late, I 
read bits and stories out of it to Aunt Anne and the 
children. . Why, Mr. Typeset, I will read you what I 
have written in it this very last week.” 

So I hurried up stairs, and down I came in a mo- 
ment, bringing this little pet volume with me. I knew 
Mr. Typeset would not stay very long, so 1 began at 
once with what I wrote only last night. 


nm 


Wednesday Eve.—How strange that ladies will adopt 
a particular fashion regardless of genuine good taste! 
Just as if there were not fashions enough nowadays, 
pretty and stylish ones tuo, so that every one might 
select what was suited to her personal peculiarities. 
It is very true what I read in some English paper this 
morning: 

‘* Are stripes the fashion, a tall woman wears them 
and makes herself look like a hop-pole, or a fluted 
column, or a monument. Are flounces the rage, a 
short stout lady insists on adopting them, and in con: 
sequence reminds all beholders of a well-hooped cask. 
Is it the fashion to draw back the hair “a la Eug‘nie” 
—a custom that requires a face of classical beauty to 
redeem from its unnatural ugliness—and lo! every fat 
round-faced woman at once adopts it, heedless of the 
ridiculous effect produced.” 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 
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“You can do any thing if you will only have pa- 
tience: water may be carried in a sieve if you can 
only wait till it freezes.” 

Very likely ; but what sort of a plan would it be to 
get a pail instead of waiting? 

What an ingenious people! A few months ago a 
Boston house sent out a cargo of five hundred hoop 
‘skirts to Japan as a venture. The Japs put a cover 
on thém and used them for umbrellas. 


Red hair has been all the rage, and now black hair 
is announced! Eyes have their fashions too, some- 
times a blue one being the favorite style, and then 
again a black. Wonder whether red eyes will ever 
come into favor! Apropos of eyes, the French say: 

‘Les yeux bleus sont amoureux, 
Les yeux noirs ont de l’espoir, 
Les yeux gris ont de l’esprit, 
Les yeux chataigns sont malins.” 

The Persian says: 

« ay eye is a sly eye, 
an roguish is a brown one: 
Turn full upon me thy eye— 
Ah, how its movelets drown one! 
A blue eye is a true one; 
Mysterious is a dark one, 

hich flashes like a spark-sun; 
A black eye is the best one.” 

The following method of mending torn greenbacks 
and currency is recommended: Smooth out the edges 
carefully and moisten the edges with the finger-tip, 
after wetting it on the tongue. Then lay the bill on 
a piece of writing paper, carefully drawing the edges 
together, and lay another piece of writing paper over 
it. A few seconds’ rubbing with the finger over the 
seam will make it adhere, and a little adroitness, when 
it is dry, will enable you to lift the bill from the paper 
without tearing it. The seam will then be invisible, 
and be the strongest part of the bill. Resolved I 
would try this method the first time I got a green- 
back. 


(Here I paused in my reading, and glanced up at 
Mr. T., to see if he would take the hint; but he did 
not “see it.” So I went on.)j 

It seems that in Brazil it is excessive rudeness to 
inquire after a man’s wife. Queer country that in 
several respects. A certain captain tells a story of a 
Brazilian gentleman about sixty years old, who was 
a passenger on his vessel. He was accompanied by 
two little girls, one of them thirteen years old, and the 
other younger. The gentleman soon retired to his 
cabin, being sea-sick, and Jeft the children upon deck. 
The captain devoted himself to their amusement, took 
them upon his knees, and told them stories, while he 
enjoyed their childish prattle and pretty smiles. In 
the midst of this pleasant occupation the gentleman 
came upon deck. With a fierce expression of face he 
gazed upon the scene for a moment, and then inquired 
in a singularly harsh voice, ‘“‘ Captain, are you mar- 
ried?” ‘Yes, indeed, senhor, and have a daughter 
two or three years older than your eldest littie girl 
here. She reminds me of her very much,” added the 
captain, as he patted the lovely child npon the cheek. 
‘That little girl, Sir!” exclaimed the indignant pas- 
senger, with a severe emphasis on little girl, ‘that 
little girl is my wife!" The captain immediately pro- 
vided a chair for the gentleman's wife and another for 
his sister-in-law. 

When a widow is married a second time it is not 
customary for her to wear orange flowers, nor is the 
cake decorated with them. Formerly a widow was 
married in a dress of some light-colored silk or satin, 
such as silver-gray; but at the present time this cus- 
tom is not universally attended to. Instead of the 
veil being thrown over the head, one of those elegant 
arrangements now worn as bonnets is frequently used, 
from which depends the soft flowing tulle which en- 
velops the figure and shades the face of the bride. 


Bridget, my new cook, inquired to-day where she 
could store her feather-beds. ‘‘Feather-beds!” said I. 
‘“* What feather-beds?” “ Why, sure,” replied she, ‘‘my 
feather-beds that I brought over. It’s three that I’ve 
got, and my own mother made them, and I wouldn’t 
part with them for the world.” It seems, also, that 
her two sisters, who have just come from the ‘old 
country,” have each their feather-beds; and, so far as 
L.can learn, every Irish girl considers from one to half 
a dozen of these articles of furniture as indispensable. 
In England feather-beds are in common use, especially 
among the middle and lower classes. But not so in 
France; there mattresses of carded wool are in use. 
Medical authority pronounces feather-beds unwhole- 
some, especially for children, and they are going out 
of use among the higher classes. 

What queewlittle things children are! ‘ Dot” al- 
ways has a funny speech to make while I am putting 
her to bed. To-night she caught sight of the vaccina- 
tion mark on her arm, and shouted out to her sister, 
“Oh, Susie! see! here is where I was baptized !” 


By-the-way, some one told me the other day of a 
curious trick that can be tried with flowers, and I 
must amuse the children with it some time. For ex- 
ample, a purple dahlia can be changed in a quarter of 
a minute so that every petal shall be tipped yellow. 
This is simply done by burning some brimstone, and 
holding the flowers a few seconds in the fumes. The 
change is instantaneous; and the experiment is easily 
tried by lighting a few lucifer matches. Must be care- 
ful, however, not to let the little folks perform with 
the matches by themselves, or the Insurance Compa- 
nies will suffer. 


People are always saying that the “true sphere” 
of woman is in her own home; that her duties and 
pleasures should be in her family. Very good. But 
if husbands will go to their clubs every other night, 
leaving their wives oftentimes lonely and without 
amusement, have not the ladies a right to get up an 
opposition? Some of the Parisians think so, and a 
** Ladies’ Club” has been organized in Paris. A maid 
will accompany every member, and remain in the ves- 
tibule, provided, however, with a casket of Russian 
leather, containing white and red paints, English salts, 
black for the eyebrows, and the door keys of her mis- 
tress. On one floor will be found all sorts of games— 
chess, billiards, lotos, cards. The concert-room will 
be ornamented with pictures, and the music will be 
excellent. Every thing will be charmingly arranged, 
yet a short season is predicted. Wonder if some such 
clubs in this country would not bring men to their 
senses ? 


Gentlemen may as well stop saying any thing more 
about discarded crinolines turning up in all od places. 
They shed their cast-off papér collars in every imagin- 
able spot. Isn’t there one in the corner of ever} bu- 
reau drawer, and two or three strewn around on the 
table or chairs, after my spare room has been occu- 
pied a few days by one of the wearers? And how 
often is the eye offended by torn and dirty relics in 
the streets, on the sidewalk? And the other day I 











even saw a couple lodged upon the door-step of a fine 
“brown stoné!"— - 

Would not this be a good lesson in alliteration for 
Johnny to read—provided he did not laugh too much ? 

“Two terribly-tired travelers toiled through tangled 
thickets thickly thorned, toward the Talitan turnpike, 
telling touching tales, theoretically told, to those that 
thought themselves thoroughly theoretical tacticians. 
Therefore the throng that threw themselves thicken- 
ing thitherward thought them Thespians. Thraso- 
like they thundered thrasonically their thriftless thren- 
odies. Thirsty they tippled together. Their tacta- 
bility told them tolerably tolerant. Their tortuosity, 
too, transfigured the Talitans timorously. Their ti- 
aras that Tiffany toilfully trimmed till the topaz 
trembled therein took the throng. The Tokay that 
they took, trying the tavern table, told terribly—tint- 
ing, tinging, troubling their thonghts—till their titin- 
nabulary tones tortured the tired townsmen; they 
thereupon thrashed the tipsy tironian tyros through 
the town.” Well, that’s enough for me whether it is 
for Johnny or not, 

Here Mr. T. rose suddenly and pulled out his watch. 

‘Very good, my dear, very good,” said he. ‘That 
Diary of yours may be turned to some account yet. 
But I am five minutes late, and must Ve on my way. 
So good-by. But I'll think about it.” 

And away he went with a nod and a smile. 








FACETIZ. 
HOW TO “FINISH” A DAUGHTER. 


8. Accustom her to so much pleasure that she is 
never happy at home. 








4, Allow her to read nothing but novels. 
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5. Initiate her into the principle that it is vulgar to 
do any thing herself, To strengthen the latter belief 
let her have a lady’s maid. 


6. And lastly, having given her such an education, 
marry her to a clerk upon five hundred dollars a year, 
or a lieutenant going out to a fort. 

If, with the above careful training, your daughter is 
not “finished,” you may be sure it is ne fault of yours, 
and you must look upon her escape as nothing short 
of a miracle. 


A eee 
Here is a spezimen of a curious advertisement : 

R. , who is supposed to have been dead ten 

years, is requested to call at the office of the 
Messrs. C & Co., where he will Jearn something 
to his advantage. 
<aonicmancqulipiialiaatnaeai tiation 

One of the most original of juvenile inventions was 
that of little Fanny, who, instead of saying her pray- 
ers at night, spread out her alphabet on the bed, and, 
raising her eyes to heaven, said, ‘‘O Lord! here ait 
all the letters; arrange them to suit yourself.” 














This reminds us of another instance of the keen 
perception and ready wit of children. A curly four- 
year-old of our acquaintance was surprised by his m.- 
ther in the act of hopelessly entangling Mais father’s 
fishing-tackle. ‘‘Oh, my son, how your papa will 
scold you when he sees this!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ No, 
no, mamma,” answered the youngster, with imper- 
turbable assurance, ‘papa won't scold me at all, he'll 
scold you for letting me have it.” 





a ——__—_—— 

Rowland Hill’s church is in general but sparsely 
attended; one morning, however, it was suddenly 
filled to overflowing, owing probably to a violent 
thunder-shower, eo forced the passers to seek the 
nearest refuge. e preacher stopped short in the 
midst of his sermon and exclaimed, ‘‘ Many are re- 
buked by the world for making a cloak of religion; 
but for my part I have no better opinion of those who 
make it an umbrella.” 


. 





The love of neatness may be carried to excess, 
especially when it makes one forget courtesy for clean- 
liness. This was especially the case with Colonel 
8 when dining with his friend Holmes. No svon- 
er was he seated at the table than, not liking the ap- 
pearance of his glass, he began polishing it with his 
napkin. His host noticed the action, and said un- 
easily to the waiter, ‘Change the Colonel’s glass.” 
Another glass was bgought, whereupon the Colonel 
picked up his napkin ‘and recommenced his cleansing 
process. ‘‘ How dare you bring dirty glasses here! 
cried Holmes, angrily. ‘‘ Take it away and bring an- 
other.” A third glass was set before the Colonel, who 
coolly set to work as before. Holmes, too furious 
to speak, motioned to the servant, who once more 
changed the glass. This time the Colonel lost = 
tience, and, turning angrily around, exclaimed : “Do 

ou want me to wipe all the glasses in the house ?” 
The harmonious conclusion of the dinner may be im- 
agined. 





pr ee 
Count de B—— was sitting at the table by the 
Duchess of ——, a fat old lady, whose napkiz kept 
continually sliding from her lap to the floor. Her po- 
lite neighbor as often picked it up and returned it to 
her, till finally, weary of the hopelessness of his task, 
he said, in his most courtly manner: ‘‘ Wouldn’t it be 
better, Madam, for me to sit under the table, so that I 
could hand your napkin up to you more readily ?” 
The proposition was a happy one, but we doubt wheth- 
er it was accepted. 
- eg 
Partrnetonra.—“ There is one thing sure,” said 
Mrs. Partington; ‘‘ the females of the present genera- 
tion are a heap more independent than they need to 
be. Why, I sawa gal go by the other day that I know 
belongs to the historical class of society, with her 
dress all tucked up, her hair all buzzled up like if she 
hadn't time to comb it for a week, and one of her 
grandmother’s night-caps, in an awful crumpled con- 
dition, on her head. hy, law, honey! when I was 
a gal, if one of the fellows came along when Thad my 
clothes tucked up that way, and my head covered with 
awhite rag, I would run for dear life to get out of 
sight. Well, well! the gals then were innocent, un- 
confiscated creatures; now they are what the French 
call ‘ blazes.’” 
HONESTY IS THE BEST POLICY. 
(Query in Advertisements, as thus :) ‘ , 
O BE SOLD, a bargain, a most disagreeable and 
T undesirable DETACHED COTTAGE, in a charm- 
ing neighborhood. There are three excellent recep- 
ii u-rooms, damp and mouldy in summer and floodet 
ia winter, seven bedrooms, two with fire-places, th.ee 
smelling of mice, but all low and inconveniently smat!, 
with little windows; Good Kitchen, swarming w:i!t 
black beetles, scullery ditto; out-house and wash- 
house filled with rats, who come out even in the day- 
time ; a Paddock of no use, alt broken down; Three 
Acres of Garden, limy soil; River near, and the vil- 
lage sewerage also. The present tenant will be glad 
to get out of it on any terms. He believes the Lund- 
lord would part with the lease for a fair consideration. 
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the Southern District of New York.] 
CORD AND CREESE; 
OR, 
THE BRANDON MYSTERY. 





By rue Avrnor or “Tur Dongz Cis.” 





CHAPTER I. 
THE LETTER FROM BEYOND THE SEA. 


is! the morning of July 21, 1846, the Dail 
News announced the arrival of the ship Ri- 
val at Sydney, New South Wales. As ocean 
steam navigation had not yet extended so far, 
the advent of this ship with the English mail 
created the usual excitement. An eager crowd 
beset the post-office, waiting for the delivery of 
the mail; and little knots at the street corners 
were busily discussing the latest hints at news 
which had. been gathered from papers brought 
ashore by the officers or passengers. 

At the lower end of King Street was a large 
warehouse, with an office at the upper extremi- 
ty, over which was a new sign, which showed 
with newly-gildéd letters the words : 


COMPTON & BRANDON. 


The general appearance of the warehouse 
showed that Messrs. Compton and Brandon ¢ 
were probably commission merchants, ‘general 
agents, or something of that sort. 

On the morning mentioned two men were in 
the inner office of this warehouse. One was an 
elderly gentleman, with a kind, benevolent as- 
pect, the senior partner of the firm. The other 
was the junior partner, and in every respect pre- 
sented a marked contrast to his companion. 

He had a face of rather unusual appearance, 
and an air which in England is usually consid- 
ered foreign. His features were regular—a 
straight nose, wide brow, thin lips, and square, 
massive chin. His complexion was olive, and 
his eyes were ofsa dark hazel color, with a pe- 
culiarity about them which is not usually seen 
in the eye of the Teutonic or Celtic race, but is 
sometimes found among the people of the south 
of Europe, or in the East. It is difficult to find 
a name for this peculiarity. It may be seen 
sometimes in the gipsy; sometimes in the more 
successful among those who call themselves 
‘* spiritual mediums,” or among the more pow- 
erful mesmerizers. Such an eye belonged to 
Napoleon Bonaparte, whose glance at times 
could make the boldest and greatest among his 
marshals quail. Whatis it? Magnetism? Or 
the revelation of the soul? Or what? 

In this man there were other things which 
gave him the look of the great Napoleon. The 
contour of feature was the same; and on his 
brow, broad and massive, there might be seen 
those grail shadows with which French artists 
love to glorify the Emperor. Yet in addition to 
this he had that same serene immobility of coun- 
tenance which characterized the other, which 
could serve as an impenetrable mask to hide 
even the intensest passion. 

‘There was also about this man a certain aris- 
tocratic air and grace of attitude, or of manner, 
which seemed to show lofty Birth and gentle 
breeding, the mysterious index to good blood or 
high training. How such a man could have 
happened to fill the position of junior partner in 
a commissfon business was certainly a problem 
not easily solved. ‘There he was, however, a 
man in appearance out of place, yet in reality 
able to fill that place with success; a man, in 
fact, whose resolute will enabled him to enforce 
success in any calling of life to which either out- 
side circumstances or his own personal desires 
might invite him. * 

**'The mail ought to be open by this time,” said 
Brandon, indifferently, looking at his watch. . ‘I 
am somewhat curious to see how things are look- 
ing. 1 noticed quotations of wool rather higher 
than by last mail. If the papers are correct which 
I saw then we ought to do very well by that last 
cargo.” 

Mr. Compton smiled. 

** Well, Brandon,” said he, ‘‘if it is so it will 
show that you are right. You anticipated a rise 
about this time, you know. You certainly have 
a remarkable forecast about the chances of busi- 
ness.” 

**T don’t think there is much forecast,” said 
Brandon, with a smile, ‘‘it was only the most 
ordinary calculation made from the well-known 
fact that the exportation this ‘year had been 
slight. But there comes. Hedley now,” he con- 
tinned. moving his head a little to one side so as 
to look up the street. ‘*'The letters will soon 
show us all.” 

My. Compton looked out in the direction which 
Brandon indicated and saw the clerk approach- 
ing. He then settled himself back in his chair, 
put his hands in his pockets, threw one leg over 
the other, and began whistling a tune with the 
air of a man who was so entirely prosperous and 
contented that no news whether good or evil 
could greatly affect his fortunes. 

In a short time the clerk entered the inner 
office, and, laying the letters down upon the table 
nearest Mr. Compton, he withdrew. 

Mr. Compton took up the letters one by one 
and read the addrésses, while Brandon looked 
carelessly on. ‘There were ten or twelve of them, 
all of which, except one, were addressed to the 
firm. This one Mr. Compton. selected from 
among the others, and reaching it out in his 
hand said : . 

**'Phis is for yon, Mr. Brandon.” 

**For me?” repeated Brandon, with marked 
surprise; and taking the letter he looked at the 
address with eager curiosity. 





The address was simply as follows: 
G7 . Br he . 
Syaney, New Gouth Wales 


The letters were irregular and loosely formed, 
as though written by a tremulous hand—such 
letters as old men form when the muscles have 
become relaxed. 

- Mr. Compton went on opening the letters of 

the firm without taking any further notice of his 

partner. The latter sat for some time looking at 

the letter without venturing to open it. He held 

it in both hands, and looked fixedly at that ad- 

dress as though from the address itself he was 
ing to extort some meaning. 

He held it thus in both hands looking fixedly 
at it, with his head bent forward. Had Mr. 
Compton thought of taking a look at his usually 
impassive companion, he would have been sur- 
prised at the change which had taken place in 
him at the mere sight of that tremulous hand- 
writing. For in that he had read grief, misfor- 
tune, perhaps death; and as he sat there, paus- 
ing before he dared to break the seal; the con- 
tents of the letter had already been conjec- 
tured. 

Gloom therefore unutterable gathered upon 
his face; his features fixed themselves into such 
rigidity of grief that they became more express- 
ive than if they had been distorted by passionate 
emotions ; and over his brow collected cloud upon 
cloud, which deepened and darkened every in- 
stant till they overshadowed all; and his face 


in its statuesque fixedness resembléd nothing so | 


much as that which the artist gives to Napoleon 
at the crisis hour of Waterloo, when the Guard 
has recoiled from its dast charge, and from that 


Imperial face in its fixed agony the soul itself * 


seems to cry, ‘* Lost!” ‘* Lost!” 
Yet it was only for a few minutes. Hastily 











tion’of a lying scoundrel. May God have mercy 
upon me for this! 

‘*T have not much strength, deat boy ; I haye 
to write at intervals, and by stealth, so as not to 
be discovered, for I am closely watched. He 
must never know that I have sent this to you. 
Frank and your mother are both sick, and my- 
only help is your sister, my sweet Edith; she 
watches me, and enables me to write this in 
safety. : 

‘*T must tell you all without reserve before 
strength leaves me forever. 

‘*That man Potts, whom you so justly hated, 
was and is the cause of all my suffering.and of 
yours. _ You used to wonder how such a man as 
that, a low, vulgar knave, could gain such an in- 
fluence over me and sway me as he did. I will 
try to explain. 

‘* Perhaps you remember something about the 
lamentable death of my old friend Colonel Des- 
pard. ‘The first that I ever heard of this man 
Potts was in his connection with Despard, for 
whom he acted partly. as valet, and partly as 
business agent. Just before Despard left to go 


yon his fatal voyage he wrote to me about his 


affairs, and stated, in conclusion, that this man 
Potts was going to England, that he was sorry 
to lose him,: but recommended him very earnest- 
ly té me. 

“You recollect that Colonel Despard was 
murdered on this voyage under very mysterious 
circumstances on shipboard. His Malay servant 
Uracao was convicted and executed. Potts dis- 
tinguished himself by his zeal in avenging his 
master’s death. 

‘* About a year after this Potts himself came 
to England and visited me. He was, as you 


know, a rough, vulgar man; but his connection 
with my murdered friend, and the warm recom- 
mendations of that friend, made me receive him 
with the greatest kindness. Besides, he had 











“EDITH SHE WATCHES ME, AND ENABLES ME TO WRITE THIS IN SAFETY.” 


subduing his feeling Brandon rose, and clutch- 
ing the letter in his hand as though it were too 
precious to be trusted to his pocket, he quietly 
left the office and the warehouse and walked up 
the street. 

He walked on rapidly until he reached a large 
building which bore the sign ‘‘ Australian Hotel.” 
Here he entered, and walked up stairs to a room, 
and locked himself in. Then when alone in his 
own apartments he ventured to open the letter. 

The paper was poor and mean; the handwrit- 
ing, like that of the address, was tremulous, and 
in many places quite illegible ; the ink was pale ; 
and the whole appearance of the letter seemed to 
indicate poverty and weakness on the part of the 
writer. By a very natural impulse Brandon 
hesitated before beginning to read, and took in 
all these things with a juick glance.  ~ 

At last he nerved himself to the task and be- 
gan to read. 

This was the letter. 

**Branpon, March 10, 1846. 

**My pear Boy,—These are the last words 
which you will ever hear from your father. I am 
dying, my dear boy, and dying of a broken heart; 
but where I am dying I am afraid to tell you. 
‘That bitterness I leave for you to find out some 
day for yourself. In poverty unspeakable, in an- 
guish that I pray you may nevétknow, I turn to 
you after a silence of years, and my first word is 
to implore your forgiveness. I know my noble 
boy that you grant it, and it is enough for me to 
ask it. After asking this I can die content on 
that score. 

**Lying as I do now at the point of death, I 
find myself at last freed from the follies and 
prejudices which have been my ruin. The clouds 
roll away from my mind, and I perceive what a 
mad fool I have been for years. Most of all I 
see the madness that instigated me to turn against 
you, and to put against the loyal love of the best 
of sons my own miserable pride and the accusa- 





. 
many things to tell me about my poor friend, and 
brought the newspapers both from Manilla and 
Calcutta which contained accounts of the trial. 

‘*Tt was this man’s desire to settle himself 
somewhere, and I gave him letters to different 
people. He then went off, and I did not see 
him for two years. At the end of that time he 
returned with glowing accounts of a tin mine 
which he was working in Cornwall. He had 
bought it at a low price, and the returns from 
working it had exceeded his most sanguine ex- 
pectations. He had just organized a company, 
and was selling the stock. He came first to me 
to let me take what I wished. I carelessly took 
five thousand pounds’ worth. 

‘*On the following year the dividend was enor- 
mous, being nearly sixty per cent. Potts ex- 
plained to me the cause, declaring that it was 
the richest mine in the kingdom, and assuring 
me that my £5000 was worth ten times that sum. 
His glowing accounts of the mine interested me 
greatly. Another year the dividend was higher, 
and he assured me that he expected to‘pay cent. 
per cent. a 

‘* Tt was then that the demon of avarice took 
full possession of me. .- Visions of millions came 
to me, and I determined to become the richest 
man in the kingdom. ‘After this I turned every 
thing I had into money to invest in the mine. I 
raised enormous sums on my landed estate, and 
put all that I was worth, and more too, into the 
speculation. I was fascinated, not by this man, 
but by the wealth that he seemed to represent. 
I believed in him to the utmost. In vain my 
friends warned me. I turned from them, and 
quarreled with most of them.- In my madness I 
refwtSed to listen to the entreaties of my poor 
wife, and turned even against you. I can not 
bear to allude to those mournful days when you 
denounced that ‘villain to his face before me; 
when I ordered you to beg his pardon or leave 
my roof forever; when you chose the latter al- 








ternative and became an outcast. My noble 
boy—my true-hearted son, that last look of yours, 
with all its reproach, is haunting my dying hours. 
If you were only near me now how peacefully [ 
could die! 

_ “My strength is failing. I can not describe 
the Cstails of my ruin. Enough that the mine 
broke d2wn utterly, and I as chief stockholder 
was resocnsible for all. I had to sell out every 
thing. ‘The stock was worthless. The Halland 
the estates all went. I had no friend to help 
me, for by my madness I had alienated them 
all. All this came upon me during the last 
year. 

“But mark this, my son. This man Potts 
was not ruined. He seemed to have grown pos- 
sessed of a colossal fortune. When I reproached 
him with being the author of my calamity, and 
insisted that he ought to share it with me, the 
scoundrel laughed in my face. 

**'The Hall and the estates were sold, for, un- 
fortunately, though they have been in our fam- 
ily for, ages, they were not entailed. <A feeling 
of honor was the cause of this neglect. ‘They 
were sold, and the purchaser was this man Potts. 
He must have bought them with the money that 
he had plundered from me. 

“*Now, since my eyes have been opened, I 
have had many thoughts; and among all that 
occurs to me none is more prominent than the 
mysterious murder of my friend. This man 
Potts was with him at the time. He was chief 
witness against the Malay. ‘The counsel for the 
defense bore down hard on him, but he man- 
aged to escape, and Uracao was executed. Yet 
this much is evident, that Potts was largely ben- 
efited by the death of Despard. He could not 
have made all his money by his own savings. I 
believe that the man who wronged me so foully 
was fully capable of murder. So strong is this 
conviction now that I sometimes have a super- 
stitious feeling that because I neglected all in- 
quiry into the death of my friend, therefore he 
has visited me from that other life, and punished 
me, by making the same man the ruin of us 
both. 

‘**The mine, I now believe, was a colossal 
sham; and all the money that I invested in 
stocks went directly to Potts. Good God! what 
madness was mine! 

‘*O my boy! Your mother and your brother 
are lying here sick ; your sister attends on us all, 
though little more than a child. Soon I must 
leave them; and for those who are destined to 
live there is a future which I shudder to contem- 
plate. Come home atonce. Come home, what- 
ever you are doing. Leave all business, and all 
prospects, and come and save them. That much 
you can do. Come, if it is only to take them 
back with you to that new land where you live, 
where they may forget their anguish. 

‘Come home, my son, and take vengeance. 
This, perhaps, you can not do, but you at least 
ean try. By the time that you read these words 
they will be my voice from the grave; and thus 
I invoke you, and call you to take vengeance. 

‘*But at least come and save your mother, 
your brother, and your sister. ‘The danger is 
imminent. Not a friend is left. They all hold 
aloof, indignant at me. This miscreant has his 
own plans with regard to them, I doubt not; and 
he will disperse them or send them off to starve 
in some foreign land. Come and save them. 

‘* But I warn you to be careful about yourself 
for their sakes. For this villain is powerful now, 
and hates you worse than any bedy. His arm 
may reach even to the antipodes to strike you 
there. Be on your guard. Watch every one. 
For once, from words which fell from him hasti- 
ly, I gathered that he had some dark plan against 
you. Trustnoone. Rely on yourself, and may 
God help you! 

‘*Poor boy! TI have no estate to leave you 
now, and what I do send to you may seem to you 
like a mockery. Yet do not despise it. Who 
knows what may be possible in these days of 
science? Why may it not be possible to force 
the sea to give up its prey? 

“T send it, at any rate, for I have nothing 
else to send. You know that it has been in our 
family for centuries, and have heard how stout 
old Peter Leggit, with nine sailors, escaped by 
night through the Spanish fleet, and what suffer- 
ing they endured before they reached England. 
He brought this, and it has been preserved ever 
since. A legend has grown up, as a matter of 
course, that the treasure will. be recovered one 
day when the family is at its last extremity. It 
may not be impossible. The writer intended 
that something should come of it. 

“Tf in that other world to which I am going 
the disembodied spirit can assist man, then be 
sure, O my son, I will assist you, and in the 
crisis of your fate I will be near, if it is only to 
communicate to your spirit what you ought to do. 

‘*God bless you, dear boy, and farewell. 

‘*Your affectionate father, 
‘*Ratpy Branpon.” 


This letter was evidently written by fragment- 
ary portions, as though it had been done at in- 
tervals. Some parts were written leisurely— 
others apparently in haste. The first half had 
been written evidently with the greatest ease. 
The writing of the last half showed weakness and 
tremulousness of hand; many words would have 
been quite illegible to one not familiar with the 
handwriting of the old man. Sometimes the 
word was written two or three times, and there 
were numerous blots and unmeaning lines. It 
grew more and more illegible toward the close. 
Evidently it was the work of one who was but ill 
able to exert even sufficient strength to hold a 
pen in his trembling hand. 

In this letter there was folded a large piece of 
coarse paper, evidently a blank leaf torn from a 
book, brown with age, which was worn at the 
folds, and protected there by pieces of cotton 
which had been pasted upon it. The paper was 
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covered with writing, in ink that was much faded, | that I had here must give way to the call of the 


though still quite legible. 
Opening this Brandon read the following : 


Not a word or a gesture escaped Brandon dur- 
ing the perusal of all this, but after he had fin- 
ished he read it all through twice, and then lay- 
ing down the letter he paced up and down the 
room. His olive skin had become of a sickly 
tawny hue, his eyes glowed with intense lustre, 
and his brow was covered with thces2 gloomy Na- 
poleonic clouds, but not a nerve was shaken by 
the shock of this dread intelligence. 

Evening came and night; and the night passed, 
and morning came, but it found him still there 
pacing the room. 





CHAPTER II. 
A LIFE TRAGEDY. 


Eartier than usual Brandon was at the office, 
and waited for some time before the senior part- 
ner made his appearance. When-he came in it 
was with a smile on his face, and a general air 
of congratulation to all the world. 

‘¢Well, Brandon,” said he, cordially, ‘‘ that 
last shipment has turned out finely. More than 
a thousand pounds. And it’s all yourdoing. I 
objected, but you were right. Let me congratu- 
late you.” 

Something in Brandon’s face seemed to sur- 
prise the old gentleman, and he paused for a mo- 
ment. ‘* Why what’s the matter, my boy?” he 
said, in a paternal voice. ‘* You have not heard 
any bad news, I hope, in that letter—I hope it’s 
nothing serious ?” 

Brandon gave a faint smile. 

‘* Serious enough,” said he, looking away with 
an abstracted gaze, ‘‘to put a sudden end to my 
Australian career.” 

**Oh no—oh no!” said the other, earnestly ; 
**not so bad as that.” 

‘*T must go home at once.” 

**Oh well, that may be, but you will be back 
again. Take a leave of absence for five years if 
you wish, but don’t quit for good. TI’ll do the 
business and won’t complain, my boy. I'll keep 
your place comfortable for you till your return.” 

Brandon’s stern face softened as he looked at 
the old man, whose features were filled with the 
kindest expression, and whose tone showed the 
affectionate interest which he felt. 

“*Your kindness to me, Mr. Compton,” said 
he, very slowly, and with deep feeling, ‘‘has 
been beyond all words. Ever since I first came 
to this country you have been the truest and the 
best of friends. I hope you know me well enough 
to believe that I can never forget it. But now 
all this is at an end, and all the bright prospects 





sternest duty. . In that letter which I received 
last night there came a summons home which I 





can not neglect, and my wile life hereafter 
must be directed toward the fulfillment of that 


summons. From mid-day yesterday until dawn 
this morning I paced my room incessantly, lay- 
ing out my plans for the future thus suddenly 
thrust upon me, and though I have not been 
able to decide upon any thing definite, yet I see 
plainly that nothing less than a life will enable 
me to accomplish my duty. The first thing for 
me to do is to acquaint you with this and to give 
up my part in the business.” 

Mr. Compton placed his elbow on the table 
near which he had seated himself, leaned his head 
upon his hand, and looked at the floor. From 
Brandon’s tone he perceived that this resolution 
was irrevocable. ‘The deep dejection which he 
felt could not be concealed. He was silent fora 
long time. 

**God knows,” said he, at last, ‘‘ that I would 
rather have failed in business than that this should 
have happened.” 

Brandon looked away and said nothing. 

‘*Tt comes upon me so suddenly,” he contin- 
ued. ‘*I do not know what to think. And 
how can I manage these vast affairs without your 
assistance? For you were the one who did our 
business. I know that well. I had no head for 
it.” 

‘¢You can reduce it to smaller proportions,” 
said Brandon; ‘‘ that can easily be done.” 

The old man sighed. 

‘¢ After all,” he continued, ‘‘it is not the busi- 
ness. It’s losing you- that I think of, dear boy. 
I'm not thinking of the business at all. My 
grief is altogether about your departure. I 
grieve, too, at the blow which must have fallen 
on you to make this necessary.” 

“The blow is a heavy one,” said Brandon ; 
‘*so heavy that every thing else in life must be 
forgotten except the one thought—how to re- 
cover from it; and perhaps, also,” he added, in 
a lower voice, ‘‘ how to return it.” 

Mr. Compton was silent for a long time, and 
with every minute the deep dejection of his face 
and manner increased. He folded his arms and 
shut his eyes in deep thought. 

‘*My boy,” said he at last, in that same pa- 
ternal tone which he had used before, and in a 
mild, calm voice, ‘‘I suppose this thing can not 
be helped, and all that is left for me to do is to 
bear it as best I may. I will not indulge in any 
selfish sorrow in. the presence of your greater 
trouble. I will rather do all in my power to 
coincide with your wishes. I see now that you 
must have a good reason for your decision, al- 








though I do not seek to look into that rea- 
son.” 

‘* Believe me,” said Brandon, ‘‘I would show 
you the letter at once, but it is so terrible that I 
would rather that you should not know. It is 
worse than death, and I do not even yet begin 
to know the worst.” 

The old man sighed, and looked at him with 
deep commiseration. 

“* If our separation must indeed be final,” said 
The, at last, ‘*I will take care that you shall suf- 
fer no loss. You shall have your full share of 
the capital.” ; 

‘*T leave that entirely to you,” said Brandon. 

‘* Fortunately our business is not much scat- 
tered. A settlement can easily be made, and I 
will arrange it so that you shall not have any 
loss. Our balance-sheet was made out only last 
month, and it showed our firm to be worth thir- 
ty thousand pounds. Half of this is yours, 
and—” 

‘‘ Half!” interrupted the other. ‘‘My dear 
friend, you mean a quarter.” 

The old man waved his hand. 

‘*T said half, and I mean half.” 

‘¢T will neyer consent,” 


‘¢ Never.” 

‘¢You shall. Why, think of the petty busi- 
ness that [ was doing when you came here. I 
was worth about four thousand. You have built 
up the business to its present dimensions. Do 
you suppose that I don’t know ?” 

**T can not allow you to make such a sacri- 
fice,” said Brandon. 

‘*Stop,” said Mr. Compton. ‘‘I have not 
said all. I attach a condition to this which I 
implore you not to refuse. Listen to me, and 
you will then be able to see.” 

Mr. Compton rose and looked carefully out 
into the office. There was no one near. He 
then returned, locked the door, and drawing his 
chair close to Brandon, began, in a low voice: 

‘*You have your secrets and I have mine. I 
don’t wish to know yours, but my own I am go- 
ing to tell to you, not merely for the sake of 
sympathy, but rather for the sake of your assist- 
ance. 1am going to tell you who I am, and 
why I came out here. . 

‘*My name is not Compton. It is Henry 
Lawton. All my early life was passed at York. 
There I married, had a son, and lived happily 


. for years—in fact, during the childhood of my 


oy. 

“It was that boy of mine, Edgar, that led to 
all my troubles. I suppose we indulged him too 
much. It was natural. He was our only child, 
and so we ruined him. 
trol at last, and used to run wild about the streets 
of York. 1 did what I could to save him, but it 
was too late. 

‘¢ He went on from bad to worse, until at last 
he got in with a set of miscreants who were 
among the worst in the country. My God! to 
think how my boy, once a sweet child, could 
have fallen so low. . But he was weak, and easily 
led, and so he went on from bad to worse. 

‘*T can not bear to go into particulars,” said 
the old man, after a long pause. ‘‘I will come 
at once to the point. My poor, wretched boy 
got in with these miscreants, as I was telling you, 
and I did not see him from one month’s end to 
another. At last a great burglary took place. 
Three were arrested. Among these two were 
old offenders, hardened in vice, the one named 
Briggs, the other Crocker; the third was my un- 
happy boy.” 

The old man was silent for some time. 

**T do not think, after all, that he was guilty ; 
but Briggs turned King’s Evidence, and Crocker 
and my son were condemned to transportation. 
There was no help. 

**T sold out all I had in the world, and in com- 
pliance with the entreaties of my poor wife, who 
nearly went mad with 
grief, I came out here. 

I changed my name to ‘ Page 
Compton. My boy’s Ses 

term was for three Aen 
years. I began a bus- 
iness out here, and as 
my boy behaved well 
he was able to get per- 
mission to hire out as 
a servant. I took him 
nominally as my serv- 
ant, for no one knew 
that he was my son, 
and so we had him 
with us again. 

“IT hoped that the 
bitter lesson which he 
had learned would 
prove beneficial, but I 
did not know the 
strength of evil inclin- 
ations. As long as his 
term of imprisonment 
lasted he was content 
and behaved well; but 
at last, when the three 
years were up, he be- 
gan to grow restive. 
Crocker was freed at 
about the same time, 
and my boy fell again 
under his evil influ- 
ence. ‘This lasted for 
about a year, when, at 
last, one morning a let- 
ter was brought me 
from him stating that 
he had gone to India. 

‘* My poor wife was 
again nearly distract- 
ed. She thought of 
nothing but her boy. 
She made me take her 
and go in search of 





He got beyond our con-. 








him again. So we wenttoIndia. After a long 
search I found him there, as I had feared, in 
connection with his old, vicious associates. ‘True, 
they had changed their names, and were trying 
to pass for honest men. Crocker called himself 
Clark, and Briggs called himself Potts.” 

“* Potts!” cried Brandon. 

**Yes,” said the other, who was too absorbed 
in his own thoughts to notice the surprise of 
Brandon. ‘‘ He was in the employ of Colonel 
Despard, at Calcutta, and enjoyed much of his 
confidence.” 

‘*What year was this?” asked Brandon. 

**1825,” replied Mr. Compton. ‘* Crocker,” 
he continued, ‘‘ was acting as a sort of shipping 
agent, and my son was his clerk. Of course, my 
first efforts were directed toward detaching my 
son from these scoundrels. I did all that I could. 
I offered to give him half of my property, and 
finally all, if he would only leave them forever 
and come back. The wretched boy refused. He 
did not appear to be altogether bad, but he had 
a weak nature, and could not get rid of the in- 
fluence of these men. 

**T staid in India a year and a half, until I 
found at last that there was no hope. I could 
find nothing to do there, and if 1 remained I 
would have to starve or go out to service. ‘This 
I could not think of doing. So I prepared to 
come back here. But my wife refused to leave 
her son. She was resolved, she said, to stay by 
him till the last. I tried to dissuade her, but 
could not move her. I told her that J could not 
be a domestic. She said that she could do even 
that for the sake of her boy. And she went otf 
at once, and got a situation as nurse with the 
same Colonel Despard with whom Briggs, or, as 
he called himself, Potts, was staying.” 

‘* What was the Christian name of this Potts ?” 
asked Brandon, calmly. 

** John—John Potts.” 

Brandon said nothing further, and Compton 
resumed. | 

“Thus my wife actually left me. I could not 
stay and be aslave. So I made her promise to 
write me, and told her that I would send her as 
much money asI could. She clung to me half 
broken-hearted as I left her. Our parting was 
a bitter one—bitter enough; but I would rather 
break my heart with grief than be a servant. 
Besides, she knew that whenever she came back 
my heart was open to receive her. 

“*T came back to my lonely life out here and 
lived for nearly two years. At last, in Septem- 
ber 1828, a mail arrived from India bringing a 
letter from my wife, and Indian papers. ‘Lhe 
news which they brought well-nigh .drove me 
mad.” 

Compton buried his face in his hands and re- 
mained silent for some time. 

‘*You couldn’t have been more than a child 
at that time, but perhaps you may have héard 
of the mysterious murder of Colonel Des- 
pard ?” 

He looked inquiringly at Brandon, but the lat- 
ter gave no sign. ; 

**Perhaps not,” he continued — ‘‘no; you 
were too young, of course. Well, it was in the 
Vishnu, a brig in which*the Colonel had em- 
barked for Manilla. The brig was laden with 
hogshead staves and box shooks, and the Col- 
onel went there partly for his health, partly on 
business, taking with him his valet Potts.” 

‘*What became of his family?” interrupted 
Brandon. 

‘* He had a son in England at school. His 
wife had died not long before this at one of 
the hill stations, where she had gone for her 
health. Grief may have had something to do 
with the Colonel’s voyage, for he was very much 
attached to his wife. 

** Mails used only to come at long intervals in 
those days, and this one brought the account 
not only of the Colonel’s fate, but of the trial at 


“THERE'S SOME MYSTERY ABOUT IT WHICH I CAN’T FATHOM.” 
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Manilla and the execution of the man that was 
condemned. 

‘‘It was a very mysterious case. In the 
month of July a boat arrived at Manilla which 
carried the crew and one passenger from the brig 
Vishnu, One of the men, a Malay named Ura- 
cao, was in irons, and he was immediately given 
up to the authorities.” 

‘* Who were the others ?” ‘ 

** Potts, as he called himself, the Colonel’s 
valet, Clark, three Lascars, and the Captain, an 
Italian named Cigole. Information was at once 
laid against the Malay. Potts was the chief wit- 
ness. He said that he slept in the cabin while 
the Colonel slept in an inner state-room; that 
one morning early he was roused by a frightful 
shriek and saw Uracao rushing from the Colo- 
nel’s state-room. He sprang up, chased him, 
and caught him just as he was about to leap 
overboard. His creese covered with blood was 
in his hand. The Colonel, when they went to 
look at him, had his throat cut from ear to ear. 
Clark swore that he was steering the vessel and 
saw Potts catch Uracao, and helped to hold him. 
The Captain, Cigole, swore that he was waked 
by the noise, and rushed out in time to see this. 
Clark had gone as mate of the vessel. Of the 
Lascars, two had been down below, but one was 
on deck and swore to have seen the same. On 
this testimony Uracao was condemned and exe- 

uted ” 


** How did they happen to leave the brig?” 

** They said that a great storm came up about 
three days’ sail from Manilla, the vessel sprang 
a leak, and they had to take to the boat. Their 
testimony was very clear indeed, and there were 
no contradictions ; but in spite of all this it was 
felt to be a very mysterious case, and even the 
exhibition of the Malay creese, carefully cov- 
ered with the stains of blood, did not altogether 
dispel this feeling.” 

** Have you got the papers yet, or are there any 
in Sydney that contain an account of this affair?” 

**T have kept them all. You may read the 
whole case if you care about it.” 

**T should like to, very much,” said Brandon, 
with great calmness. ~ 

‘*When I heard of this before the mail was 
opened I felt an agony of fear lest my miserable 
boy might be implicated in some way. To my 
immense relief his name did not occur at all.” 

** You got a letter from your wife ?” said Bran- 
don, interrogatively. 

‘** Yes,” said the old man, with a sigh. ‘‘ The 
last that I ever received from her. Here it is.” 
And, saying this, he opened his pocket-book and 
took out a letter, worn and faded, and blackened 
by frequent readings. 

Brandon took it respectfully, and read the fol- 
lowing: 

; “CaxtouTta, .ugust 15, 1828. 

‘*My prarest Henry,—By the papers that 
I send you, you will see what has occurred. Our 
lear Edgar is well, indeed better than usual, and 
J would feel much cheered if it were not for the 
sad fate of the poor Colonel. ‘This is the last let- 
ter that you will ever receive from me. I am 
going to leave this cquntry never to return, and 
do not yet know where I will go. Wherever I 
go I will be with my darling Edgar. Do not 
worry about me or about him. It will be better 
for you to try and forget all about us, since we 
are from this time the same as dead to you. 
Good-by forever, my dearest husband; it shall 
be my daily prayer that God may bless you. 

** Your affectionate wife, Mary.” 


Brandon read this in silence, and handed it 
back. 

‘* A strange letter,” said Compton, mournful- 
ly. ‘‘ At first it gave a bitter pang to think of 
my Mary thus giving me up forever, so coldly, 
and for no reason: but afterward I began to un- 

"derstand why she wrote this. 

‘* My belief is, that these villains kept my son 
in their clutches for some good reason, and that 
they had some equally good reason for keeping 
her. There’s some mystery about it which I 
can’t fathom. Perhaps she knew too much about 
the Colonel's affairs to be allowed to go free: 
‘They might have detained her by working upon 
her love for her son, or simply by terrifying her. 
She was alwa¥$ a timid soul, poor Mary. That 
letter is not her composition ; there is not a word 
there that sounds like her, and they no doubt told 
her what to write, or wrote out something, and 
made her copy it. 

** And now,” said Compton, after another long 
pause, ‘*I have got to the end of my story. I 
know nothing more about them. I have lived 
here ever since, at first despairing, but of late 
more resigned to my lot. Yet still if I have one 
desire in life it is to get some trace of these dear 
ones whom I still love as tenderly as ever. You, 
my dear boy, with your ability may conjecture 
some way. Besides, you will perhaps be travel- 
ing more or less, and may be able to hear of 
their fate. This is the condition that I make. 
I implore you by your pity for a heart-broken 
father to do as I say and help me. Half! why, 
I would give all that I have if I could get them 
back again.” 

Brandon shuddered perceptibly at the words 
‘*heart - broken father;” but he quickly recov- 
ered himself. He took Compton’s hand and 
pressed it warmly. 

** Dear friend, I will make no objection to any 
thing, and I promise you that all my best efforts 
shall be directed toward finding them out.” 

**Tell them to come to me, that I am rich, 
and can make them happy.” 

**T'll nake them go to you if they are alive,” 
said Brandon. 

**God bless you!” ejaculated the old man, 
fervently. 

Brandon spent the greater part of that day in 
making business arrangements, and in reading 
the papers which Compton had preserved con- 
taining an account of the Despard murder. 











It was late at night before he returned to his 
hotel. As he went into the hall he saw a stran- 
ger sitting there in a lounging attitude reading 
the Sydney News. - 

He was a thin, small-sized man, with a foreign 
air, and quick, restless manner. His features 
were a heavy beard and mustache covered 
his face, his brow was low, and his eyes black 
and twinkling. A sharp, furtive glance which 
he gave at Brandon attracted the attention of the 
latter, for there was something in the glance 
that meant more. than idle curiosity. 

Even in the midst of his cares Brandon’s curi- 
osity was excited. He walked with assumed in- 
difference up to the desk as though looking for the 
key of his room. Glancing at the hotel book his 
eye ranged down the column of names till it rest- 
ed on the last one, 

‘* Pietro Cigole.” 

—Cigole! the name brought singular associa- 
tions. Had this man still any connection with 
Potts? The words of his father’s letter rushed 
into his mind—‘‘ His arm may reach even to 
the antipodes to strike you. Be on your guard. 
Watch every one. He has some dark plan 
against you!” 

With these thoughts in his mind Brandon 
went up to his room. 
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THE ROYAL CHART, FOR DRESSMAKING. 


HE ROYAL CHART surpasses every 
system hitherto known for cutting and fitting 
ladies’ and children’s dresses. 

The distinctive merits which have gained for it so 
much celebrity throughout Europe, the patronage and 
entire confidence of the most eminent dressmakers, 
warrant the prediction that in America, where fashion 
and ‘haga are studied, its use will become uni- 
versal, 

The immense superiority of the Royal Chart over 
every other system is established beyond a question. 

7 is a wonderful fascination in every garment 
cut by it. 

It is confidently recommended as a safe and reliable 
system to cut by, fitting any form with absolute cer- 
tainty. Agents wanted. Address 

RUSSELL & COVERT, 543 Broadway, 
Sole Agents for America. 





EMOREST’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
universally acknowledged the Model Parlor 
Magazine of America; combining useful and enter- 
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with a ve Premium to each subscriber. Useful, 
valuable, splendid Premiums for Clubs. Single 
copies, * v1.14, mailed free. Published by 

W.¢ °NNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, N.Y. 
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THE BEST PAPER 
FOR THE FAMILY, 


FOR THE FARMER, - 
FOR THE GARDENER, 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS. 


_— 


HE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 
FOR THE 
FARM, GARDEN, AND HOUSEHOLD, 
including a 
SpeciaL INTERESTING AND InsgRuctIveE DEPARTMEN’ 
FOR 
CHILDREN anv YOUTH. 
Established in 1842, 
A Good, Cheap, and very Valuable Paper for Eve 
: Man Woman, and Child. tei 

IN CITY, VILLAGE; AND COUNTRY. 

The Agriculturist is a large periodical of 82 to 40 
pases, well printed, and filled with plain, practical, 7e- 
i original matter, including hundreds of beautiful 
and instructive ENeravines in every annual volume. 

It contains each month a Calendar of Operations to 
be performed on the Farm, in the Oronarp, and Gar- 
DEN, in and around the Dwe..inq, etc. 

The Hovsruoty Deparrmanr is valuable to every 


Housekeeper, affording many useful hints and direc- 
tions calculated to lighten and facilitate in-door work. 


20,000 DOLLARS 

and upward are expended every ycar by the 
Publishers in procuring the best, most reliable, and 
practical reading matter, and beautiful and instructive 
engravings for this paper. The cost of producing the 
American Agriculturist is divided among so great a 
host: of subscribers that it amounts to but a trifle to 
each above the cost of the paper on which it is printed. 
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Tens of thousands of persons, old and young, 
in city and country, and in all the various trades and 
| vrmap emacs Bey vo 5 of farms and those who never 

ave owned a foot of ground—gardeners, fruit-grow- 
ers, and others—have not only subscribed for the first 
time, but continued to be subscribers for years there- 
after, and remain so to-day. No better proof than this 
fact is needed of its great value. The circulation to 
actual subscribers is doubtless larger than that of any 
monthly journal in the world. 


30 to 50 

beautiful engravings are given in each num- 
ber. Every pene contains from 30 to 50 engravings, 
all of them by the best ae and engravers, 
and many of them very costly. Special attention is 
called to the engravings in the volume for the present 
year. All who are at all familiar with the difficulty 
and expense attendant upon the production of such 
pictures will, we are sure, acknowledge that the sub- 
scribers to the Agriculturist receive MUCH FOR A LITTLE. 
And while these engravings are in the highest style of 
the art, they are so varied in character as to interest 
every member of a family, even the youngest. 


1000s of HINTS, 
with other interesting and instructive reading 
matter, are provided for all. 








Farmers find here thousands of hints and sugges- 
tions about all kinds of farm-work. 


Meonantos find much that interests them in the en- 
gravings and descriptions of implements and ma- 
chinery; also in directions for the culture of their gar- 
den lots, if they have them. 


Crry Mrronants find a large amount of valuable 
information for the management of their country 
places, or which at least helps to keep bright in their 
minds the pleasing ideal of a beautiful place in the 
country, to which so many are looking forward when 
they shall retire from business. 


Country Mrrouants keep the paper in their stores 
where customers oan see it, and many of them secure 
large clubs. 


Cur~pren are defighted with the sketches and beau- 
tiful engravings found in the Boys’ and Girls’ Depart- 
ment. 


Every sony finds something to please, interest, and 
instruct ; and by the constant and thorough exposure 
of humbugs in this paper, it is not too much to say, 
that thousands of dollars have been saved to the un- 
wary from their being thus put upon their guard. 


$1 50, $5 00, $12 00, $20 00. 





Trrms.—The circulation of the American Ag- 
riculturisl (about 150,000) is so large that it can be fur- 
nished at the low price of $150 a year; four copies 
for $5 00; ten copies for $12 00; twenty or more, $1 00 
each ; single numbers, 15 cents each. 





NOW NOTICE OUR SPECIAL OFFER: 
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OCTOBER, 
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new, for the year 1868, 
shall receive 
THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
for the months of a sg and December, 1867, 
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month of 
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1867, for the year 1868, whether single names or mem- 
bers of clubs. Thus: $150 pays for one copy of the 
American Agriculturist for the whole of 1868, and the 
subscriber receives the paper for the last two months 
of this year FREE. $5 will pay for FOUR subscribers 
for the whole of 1868, and each of them receives the 

aper for the last two months of this year FREE; that 
8, they receive the Agriculturist from November, 1867 
to December, 1868 inclusive, and in the same way with 
the larger clubs, as above; and these names count on 
the Premium Lists. 
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THE BEST PAPER 
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THE AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST. 

Make all remittances either by checks or drafts on New 
York City, payable to the order of Orange Judd & Co., or 
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ORANGE JUDD & CO., 
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Faw FASHIONS. 
DUPLEX SKIRTS. 
J. W. BRADLEY'S % 


CELEBRATED 
PATENT DUPLEX ELLIPTIC 
(or Double Spring) 
SKIRT’ 
are the 
Most Duraste anp Economioat Saint Mave, 
each hoop being composed of 
TWO FINELY TEMPERED STEEL SPRINGS, 
ingeniously braided firmly together, . 
EDGE TO EDGE, 
and while they are very flexible and easy to the wearer, 
eA are also the 
STRONGEST AND —— SKIRT 
They are made in the 
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RECEPTION, 
PROMENADE, 
OPERA, 
CARRIAGE, 
CHURCH, 
HOUSE, and 
> STREET DRESS. 
The above are the most popular styles of Skirts ever 
Introduced. 


At Retail 


, IN ALL FIRST-CLASS STORES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


t Wholesale 
BY Tik SOLE OWNERS OF THE PATENT, 
WESTS, BRADLEY & CARY, 
Office and Warerooms, 
Nos. 97 Chambers and 79 and 81 Reade Streets, 
New York. 


INOCULAR GLASSES. These celebrated 
Glasses—the most powerful and portable ever 
produced-—are arranged for the Opera and out-door 
use. In endless styles. For sale only at 
SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 
YE-GLASSES AND SPECTACLES, to 
strengthen and improve the sight of old and 
young, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Recommended by the medical faculty. For 
sale only at SEMMONS’S, 6694 and 1103 Broadway. 


ME. DEMOREST’S MAMMOTH 
BULLETIN PLATE of the Fall and Winter 
Fashions for Ladies, with ten full-size Patterns of the 
rincipal Figures. Price $250. Mailed free. Also 
me. Demorest’s Bulletin Plate of Children’s Fash- 
ions, with ten full-size Patterns, $1 50. Mailed free 
on receipt of price. 473 Broadway, N.Y. A splendid 
business for Agents. 


OS. GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
OF THE OLD STANDARD QUALITY. 











JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
TrapE-Mark: GILLOTT, Name and Desig- 
Warranted. nating Number. 


The well known ortemnat and rorutar Numbers, 
803—404— 170. 


having been assumed by other makers, we desire to 
caution the public in respect to said imitations. 
Xsk FOR GILLOTT’S. 


CAUTION. An injunction was granted by the Su- 
preme Court (New York) at General Term, January, 
1867, against the use by others of the Number 303. 


JOS. GILLOTT & SONS, 
No. 91 John St., New York. 
HENRY OWEN, Sole Agent. 


F. P. PERKINS, 
Importer and Dealer in 
ACES AND EMBROIDERIES, 
TRIMMINGS, GLOVES, HEAD-DRESSES, 
een ea GOODS, 
C., &C. 


No. 727 Broadway, 
Corner of Waverley Place, under New York Hotel. 


Celebrated Duchesse Kid Gloves, 
$1 25 per pair. 











7 tee Aree LAUNDRY BLUE. 


This Blue is manufactured expressly for WASHING 

urposes by the well known Color Manufacturers D. 
F TEMANN & CU., and, being perfectly pure and 
free from Acid, it supplies a want which has long been 
felt, a Blue which will not injure the Clothes. 

To be obtained of gested gowrage A 

J. H. TIEMANN, Sole Agent, 
240 Pear] Street, New York. 


OYS FOR THE HOLIDAYS at the 
Si Children’s Bazaar, 478 Broadway, near Breome 
treet. 





Sole Agent for Metzlar’s Patent Leaping Horse— 
best in use. Send for circular to 
LEWIS P. TIBBALS, 
478 Broadway, New York. 


EMOREST’S YOUNG AMERICA, the 
best Juvenile Magazine. Every boy and girl 
says so, and every parent and teacher confirms it. 
Yearly $1 50, with a good Microscope, having a glass 
cylinder for examining living objects, or a two-blade 
Pearl Knife, as a premium. ecimen copies mailed 
free, on receipt of 10 cents. Address Py 
W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, N.Y. 


UEEN VICTORIA’S MEMOIRS OF THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. The Early Years of His 
Royal Highness the Prince Consort. Compiled, under 
the Direction of Her Majesty the Queen, by Lieuten- 
ant-General the Hon. C. Grey. wo Portraits on 
Steel. Large 12mo, Cloth, Beveled Edges, $2 00. 











“ This pathetic or with household fond- 
nesses, and plain to boldness in its resolute wish to 
let nothing go of the dead that can be saved—will 
speak to millions the things they understand best. A 
certain surprise will be felt on the part of some that a 
Queen can be so wholly a woman and a wife; but all 
will be glad that her Majesty makes friends of her 
readers, and tells them, like one who is not afraid to 
put her love to the test of the uttermost truth, how 
much she loved this man, and what good reason she 
had for her devotion.” 
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Pictorial Phrenological Journal, and learn 
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‘* Unquestionably the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





PABPEes New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


Critical Notices of the Press: 

The most popular Monthly in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
al 5 i ion’s Herald, Boston. 


* SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
1868. 

The Publishers have peat a system of mailin 
by which they can supply the Macazinz, WEEKLY, an 
Bazar promptly to those who prefer to receive their 
periodicals directlyfrom the Office of Publication. 

e posse on Harper’s MaGazine is 24 cents a 
year, which must be paid at the subscriber's post-office. 


cit i TERMS: 
Harper’s MaGazine, one year...........- $4 00 

An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, WEEKLY, Or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Sunsortpers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete Set, now comprising Thirty-five Vol- 
umes, in neat cloth binding, will be sent by capeens, 
freight at expense of purchaser, for $2 25 per volume. 
Single volumes, by mail, postpaid, $3 00. Cloth cases, 
for binding, 58 cents, by rail, postpaid. 

*,* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 24 cents avpt- 
TIONAL, to prepay United States postage. Address 

HARPER & BBOTHERS, 
Frankwin Square, New York. 
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“The best, cheapest, and most successful Family Pa- 
per in the Union.” 


ARPER’S WEEKLY, 


SPLENDIDLY ILLUSTRATED. 


Critical Notices of the Press: 

The Moprt Newsparer of our country—complete 
in all the departments of an American Family Paper 
—Harper’s Waaeay has earned for itself a right to its 
title, “A Journau or Civivization.”—New York Even- 
ing Post. 

This Paper furnishes the best illustrations. Our fu- 
ture historians will enrich themselves out of Harrer’s 
Werk ty long after writers, and printers, and publish- 
ers are turned to dust.—New York Evangelist. 

Harper's Weexiy may be unreservedly declared the 
best illustrated newspaper in America.—T he Independ- 
ent, New York. 

The articles upon public questions which appear in 
Harrer’s Week.y from week to week form a remark- 
able series of brief political essays. “They are distin- 
guished by clear and pointed statements, by good 
common sense, by independence and breadth of view. 
They are the expression of mature conviction, high 
principle, and strong feeling, and take their place 
among the best newspaper writing of the time.—North 
American Review, Boston, Mass. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
; 1868. 

The Publishers have perfected a system of mailing 
by which they can supply the MaGazine, WEEKLY, and 
Bazar promptl to those who prefer to receive their 
brat directly from the Office of Publication. 

Postmasters and others desirous of getting up Clubs 
will be supplied with a Show-Bill on application. 

The postage on Harprr’s WEEKLY is 20 cents a year, 
which must be paid at the subscriber's post-office. 


TERMS: 
Harper's WEEKLY, one yeal............6+ $4 00 

An Extra Copy of either the MAGazinE, WEEKLY, cr 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusorisers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Cupies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer’s WEEKLY, in neat 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
unes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*,* Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents apvi- 
TIONAL, to prepay United States postage. Address 

HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frankiin Square, New York. 








‘A Repository of Fashion, Pleasure, and Instruction.” 
FUARPER's BAZAR. 


_ The Publishers will commence, on November ist, the 
issue of Harrer’s Bazar, a Weekly Illustrated Family 
Journal, devoted to Fashion and Home Literature. 
Their aim is twofold: to supply the existing need of a 
Weekly Fashion Newspaper, and to combine there- 
wich a first-class literary journal, which will be indis- 
pensable to every household. 

It is the tirst Weekly Journal of Fashion ever pub- 
lished in the United States. The Publishers have 
made arrangements, at great cost, with the most cele- 
brated of the Fashion Papers of Europe, especially 
with the famous Bazar of Berlin, which supplies the 
fashions to the leading journals of Paris, to farnish 
the same to them in advance, so that henceforth the 
fashions will appear in Harrer’s Bazar simultaneous- 
ly with their publication in Paris and Berlin—an ad- 
vantage enjoyed by no other journal in the country. 

The patrons of Harrer’s Bazar will receive every 
fortnight large De snp containing from forty 
to fifty full-sized patterns of ladies’, misses’, and chil- 
dren’s bonnets, cloaks, dresses, under - clothing, and 
other articles, accompanied with the necessary de- 
scriptions and directions, and occasionally an elegant 
colored fashion plate. 

Harrer’s Bazar, besides being the leading Fashion 
Journal in this country, will also aim to present be- 
fore its readers the very best specimens of Household 
Literature. It will contain original and selected Se- 
rial Stories, Poetry, Novelettes, Articles on the Topics 
of the Day (excludin ade sce on Books, Art, Morals, 
Familiar Science, Education, Amusements, Hygiene, 
Etiquette, Housekeeping, Gardening, with Home and 
Foreign Gossip. No subject of household interest 
will be excluded from its columns. 

_Harprr’s Bazar will contain 16 folio pages, of the 
size of Harper's WxErkty, printed on superfine calen- 
dered paper, and will be published weekly. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 
; 1868. 

The Publishers have perfected a system of mailing 
by which they can supply the MaGazinz, WEEKLY, and 
Bazar promptly to those who prefer to receive their 
periodicals directly from the Office of Publication. 
Postmasters and others desirous of getting up Clubs 
will be supplied with a Show-Bill on application. 

The postage on Harpek’s Bazar is 20 cents a year, 
which mustybe paid at the subscriber's post-oftice. 


TERMS: fr 
Harper’s Bazar, one year.......... sevens $4 00 
_An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, WEEKLY, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
ScpsortBEers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 
Copies for $20 00. 
Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 
fe Subscriptions sent from British North American 
Provinces must be accompanied with 20 cents avpt- 
TIONAL, to prepay United States postage. Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
RANKLIN Square, New York. 











HARPER'S BAZAR. 





OFFICIAL PROOF FROM PARIS. 


STEINWAY & SONS 
TRIUMPHANT. 


TEINWAY & SONS are enabled positively 
to announce that they have been awarded 
THE FIRST GRAND GOLD MEDAL FOR 
- AMERICAN PIANOS, 
this medal being distinctly classijied first, over all other 
American exhibitors. In proof of which the following 
OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 
of the President and members of the International 
Jury on Musical Instruments is annexed: 
Paris, July 20, 1867. 

I certify that the First Gold Medal for American 
Pianos has been unanimously awarded to Messrs. 
Steinway & Sons by the Jury of the International Ex- 
position. 

First on the list in Class X. 


MEeELIneT, 
President of International Jury. 
Grorees KastTNER, 


AMBROISE THOMAS, Members 
Ep. Hansick, of the 
F, A. Gevaert, International Jury. 


J. SCHIEDMAYER, 


The original certificate, together with “ the official 
catalogue of awards,” in which the name of STEIN- 
WAY & SONS is recorded Firsr on the list, can be 
seen at our WAREROOMS, FIRST FLOOR OF 
STEINWAY HALL, new numbers 109 and 111 East 
Fourteenth Street, New York. 





F. W. LASAK’S SON, 


(Established 1823,) 


USSIAN, AMERICAN, and HUDSON’S 
BAY COMPANY’S FURS. 


Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s Furs of every description, 
consisting of Mantillas, Pelerines, Collars, Muffs, 
Cuffs, Skating Caps, &c., &c., in Russian and Hud- 
son’s Bay Sable, Ermine, Fitch, Mink, Siberian Squir- 
rel, and other Furs; together with a full assortment 
of Sleigh and Lap Robes, Gloves, Carriage Rugs, and 
other articles. 





All Articles of our own Manufacture, and Warranted 
of Superior Quality and Workmanship. 


F. W. LASAK’'S SON, 
° 520 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 





POPULAR Goons 
t 
REDUCED PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 63T Broadway, 


Importer 0: 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS; 
Manufacturer of ’ 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS AND, COLLARS. 
Orders by Mail will receive Prompt and Special 
ttention. 
BEAUTIFUL WAIST, OR A WASTE OF 
THE BEAUTIFUL. The difference between 
having your Beautiful Material made by a Pattern cut 
at Mme. DEMOREST’S Emporium of Fashions, No. 
473 or 888 Broadway, or by the ordinary method 
PATTERNS 


of all the new Fall and Winter Fash- 
ions for Ladies and Children now ready. 


OLLAK & SON, Manufacturers of Meer- 
schaum goods, 27 John St., near Nassau, and 692 
Broadway, near Fourth St. Pipes and holders cut to 
order and repaired. All goods warranted genuine. 
Send for wholesale or retail circular. Letter-box 5846. 


ARTLETT’S 
REVERSIBLE SEWING MACHINES 
are the 
Crearest RELIABLE MAcHINEs. 











Address, for Descriptive Circular, with stamp, the 
neral Depot, 
No. 569 Broadway, New York City. 


g@™ Any person effecting sale of four machines will 
be given an extra machine, free of charge. 


Gores SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
Same as imported for the 
NEW YORK UNION CLUB. 


TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., 
No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


(CONSULAR SEAL CHAMPAGNE, 
Same as imported for the 
NEW YORK UNION CLUB. 


- TOMES, MELVAIN & CO., 
No. 6 Maiden Lane, New York. 


} = i 
OLLAK & SON, Manufacturers of Meer- 
schaum goods, 27 John St., near Nassau, and 692 
Broadway, near Fourth St.. Pipes and holders cut to 
order and repaired. All goods warranted genuine. 
Send for wholesale or retail circular. Letter-box 5846. 
Sp HAT TO DO.” It would be well for 
parents to read the Phrenological Journal, 
and learn how to judge the capacities of their suns, 
before deciding on a life pursuit.+ Newsmen have it. 
S.R. WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 

















HORT-HAND WITHOUT A MASTER, 
by which the nature of taking down Sermons, 
Lectures, Speeches, Trials, &c., may be attained in a 
few hours. Fifty-fourth edition, with SurrLemen’. 
Price 25 cents. Send orders to 
O. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau St., New York. 


PRINTING INK. 
| ceemenser & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS, 
HARPER'S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take pleasure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink with 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 


NY LADY OR GENTLEMAN desiring 
ANY BOOK on any subject, can have it sent 
by mail, on a of the price, by 
W. I. POOLEY, 331 Pearl St., New York. 








Bas JTHING 
for the 
FALL AND WINTER SEASON. 
RAYMOND'S 
old established house, Nos. 121, 123, and 125 Fulton 
St., is now filled with a new and superb stock of 
ready-made 


CLOTHING, 
to which public attention is invited. 





Suits of every size made to fit—man, youth, or boy— 
and styles of such varieties as to suit the tastes of the 
most fastidious. 


The motto of the house is now the same as ever: 
‘“*To sell cheap for one price, and no deviation.” 


RAYMOND,S, 
Nos. 121, 123, and 125 Fulton Street. 


OLLAK & SON, Manufacturers of Meer- 
schaum goods, 27 John St., near Nassau, and 692 
Broadway, near Fourth St. Pipes and holders cut to 
order and repaired. All goods warranted genuine. 
Send for wholesale or retail circular. Letter-box 5846. 


“TS SHE ACCOMPLISHED?” Can she 
draw, paint, model, compose? Can she fit, cut, 
and make? Cansheteach? Does she read the Pic- 
TORIAL PuRENOLOGICAL JoUuRNAL? It is just what she 
needs to enable her to know herself, and what she 
can do best. Only $3 00ayear. Address 
* 8S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


OTY’S WASHING MACHINE 
t 
UNIVERSAL WRINGER. 











The greatest lebor and clothes savers ever invented. 
Send for Circular. 


R. C. BROWNING, General Agent, 
32 Courtland Street, New York. 





MASON & HAMLIN, 
MANUFACTURERS OF CABINET ORGANS, 
596 Broadway, New York, 

HAVE BEEN AWARDED A 


pt PRIZE MEDAL 


at the 
yp PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
making Fifty-nine Highest Premiums taken by them 
within a few years. 


More than fifty styles, in cases of various degrees 
of elegance, with one to twenty-two stops each. 
Prices—$75 to $2500 each. 





C. A. STEVENS & CO., 
OLD AND SILVER SMITHS, 


Importers of 
Diamonds, Watches, and Fine Jewelry ; 
also 0 
Clocks, Real Bronzes, Porcelain Ware, and other 
ancy Goods. 
Union Square, New York. 
Particular attention given to the manufacture of 
goods to order. 


WOODWARD'S COUNTRY HOMES. 
1 5 DESIGNS and PLANS for HOUSES 
EO. E 


of moderate cost. $1 50, postpaid. 
GEO, E. WOODWARD, Publisher and Importer of 
ARCHITECTURAL BOOKS, 191 Broadway, N. Y. 
Complete Catalogue sent free. 








BER IN MIND, that on the receipt of the 

advertised price I will mail to your address any 
Book, Magazine, or Cheap Publication that may be 
advertised or issued by any respectable publisher in 
the United States. 

A Catalogue will be sent on receipt of a postage 
stamp. Address 

0. A. ROORBACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. . 


W. I. POOLEY, 


UBLISHER AND BOOK JOBBER, 
No. 331 Pearl Street (Harper’s Building), New 
York, will furnish, by mail, ANY BOOK PUBLISH- 
ED IN THE UNITED STATES, on receipt of the 
price. 
Country Merchants, Public Libraries, and School 





ee fo all 
GL. & J. 





URNITURE FRAMES 
For Sale to be sy 
GL & JI. B. KELTY, 
No. 447 Broadway. 





URTAINS, ¢ 
Lace, Brocatelle, Terry, Reps, &c. 
G. L. & J. B. KELTY, . 
No. 447 Broadway. 





W INDOW SHADES. 
All Kinds, at 
KELTY’S, 
No. 447 Broadway. 


OLLAK & SON, Manufacturers of Meer- 
schaum goods, 27 John St., near Nassau, and 692 
Broadway, near Fourth St. Pipes and holders cut to 
order and repaired. All — warranted genuine. 
Send for wholesale or retail circular. Letter-box 5846. 








BBATT & MOORE 
have now ready 
A LARGE STOCK OF 
CLOTHING 


FOR 
MEN AND BOYS. 
FIRST-CLASS GOODS AT MODERATE PRICES. 
Clothing made to order in the best style. 
No. 507 Broadway. 


ME. DEMOREST’S GRAND OPENING 

OF PATTERNS of all the new and desirable 

styles for Ladies’ and Children’s Dress for the Fall 

and Winter, 1867-8, at Nos. 473 and 838 Broadway, 

New York, No. 134 Pierrepont street, Brooklyn, and 

all the other branches, wi — at this Fall Open- 

ing the most brilliant display and extensive assort- 

ment of new shapes and designs for Ladies’ and Chil- 
dren’s Dress ever exhibited. 








supplied on the best terms. 


ROOKS, 
; BOOT & SHOE EMPORIUM, 
‘ 575 Broadway. 





The Largest Assortment in the City for Ladies, Gents, 
and Children. 


Boots and Shoes at Low Prices. 
OOD BOOKS, 15 cents each. How to 


write letters correctly, behave correctly, talk 
correctly, 500 French phrases, Guide to Etiquette, Woo 
and Win, Bridal Etiquette—books 30 cents each. 
home amusements, fireside games, parlor theatricals, 
500 curious puzzles, Parlor Magician, Home Cook Book 
—agents supplied. W.C. Wemyss, 575 Broadway. 











“VT OOK AT IT.” Thirty Cents pays for 
sample No. of the Pictorial Phrenological 
Journal, filled with Ethnology, Physiology, hg 
nomy, Psychology, and how to read character. Three 
dollars pays for a year. Address 
1S. R. WELLS, 389 Broadway, New York. 


HE ONE I LOVE BEST. New Waltz. 
by Thomas Baker, played at Wallack’s Theatre. 
Areal Mirror, with elegant gold border, adorns the 
title-page. Price 75 cents per copy. WM. A. POND 
CO., 547 Broadway. Branch Store, 865 Broadway. 


- OW TO GET IT.” The Pictorial 

Phrenological Journal sent a year for $3, a 
month for 30 cents. Parents, teachers, preachers, all 
ought to read it. Newsmen have it. S. R. WELLS, 
Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 




















PoreLss GOODS 
at 
REDUCED PRICES. 


UNION ADAMS, 
No. 637 Broadway, 
Importer of 
MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS; 
Manufacturer of 
FINE DRESS SHIRTS AND COLLARS. 


Orders by mail will receive Prompt and Special 
Attention. 
‘*FINIP-TOP.” The Pictorial Phrenological 
Journal is filled with Physiognomy, Ethnolo- 
gy, Psychology, “Signs of Character, and How to 
Read them.” $3 a year, 30 cents a number. S. R. 
WELLS, Publisher, 389 Broadway, New York. 


W ATERS’ PIANO-FORTES, Grand, 
Square, and Upright; Melodeons; Parlur, 
Curch, Gem, and Cabinet Organs—the best manufac- 
tured—to Let, and rent applied if purchased: month- 
ly installments received. Second-hand pianos at great 
bargains’ Factory and Waierooms, No. 481 Ercad- 
way, New York. HORACE WATERS & CO. 
EW UP-TOWN MUsIC STORE. We 
have recently opened a branch or up-tuwn Mu- 
sic Store at No. 865 Broadway, between 17ih and 1S8:h 
Streets, where we will keep a carefuliy selected stock 
of FOREIGN MUSIC, in addition to all of the Amer- 
ican publications. Nrw Music recetvep Every Day. 
New ané second-hand Pianos and Organs to rent. 
WM. A. POND & CO., No. 547 and 865 Broadway. 


Bow AND CHILDREN’S CLOTHING. 
DEVLIN & CO, 
Nos. 459 and 260 Broadway, 
New York. 
yo ETT’S 
BURNISHED NEEDLES. 
No. 569 Broadway, New York. 

















Try Sample 200. 
By mail, 50 cents. 





ERASTER Ss WRITING BOOKS. 
«Symmeirical Penmanship, with Marginal! D 
ing-Lessons. In Ten Numbers. 
READY. Price $2 00 per dozen. 


Four NUMBERS Now 








Gentlemen’s Fashions. 


Tue fashions for gentlemen have undergone 
no notable change. The vestons or short coats 
still continue to be worn, with collars rolling 
low, and either open or fastened by a singl 
button on the middle of the chest. ‘The vests 
are usually of the same material as the coats, 
and, whether single or double breasted, or wit! 
rolling or standing collars, are buttoned up neai- 
ly or quite to the throat. Pantaloons, though 
somewhat looser than during the two last sea- 
sons, are still very tight. 

No change has been made in the material of 
over-coats, which are generally of waim, thick, 
and light moutonne, orasortof Petersham. Te- 
culiar shades, such as greenish and yellowi~h 
mixtures, are avoided by persons of good tasic, 
for a eonspicuous color in an over-coat, that i 
worn every day, soon grows common, which i 
not the case with simple and decided tints. 
Narrow black and white, and blue and white 
stripes continue to be worn for pantaloons. <A 
number of light blue and black stripes are still 
seen, but these were worn so much in the spring 
that fashionable persons have grown tired of 
them, and are likely to cast them aside this win- 
ter. Some pretty plaids are seen; but the taste 
for stripes is so decided that they obtain com- 
paratively little favor. There are also scme 
very fine ribbed cloths, but stripes prevail over 
every thing. There is very litile novelty in 
materials specially designed for vests, which 
will generally be made of the same stuff as the 
coat. 

We annex illustrations of the latest Parisian 
fall styles : : 

Fig. 1.—Dress for a boy from five to six years 024. 
Jacket, vest, and knickerbockers, all of the same stuff, 
Jacket cut straight behind, without a seam, if the ma- 
terial will admit, and confined by a button at the 
throat. Vest, with standing collar, almost as long 
as the jacket, and likewise buttoned to the throat. 
Knickerbockers tucked into top boots, ornamented 
with tassels. Trimming: simple black galloon laid 
flat around the jacket and vest, and down the seams 
of the knickerbockers. 

Fig. 2.—Short veston of black English velvet, cut 
like a sack behind, and slightly rounding in front, 
with a collar, rolling high. Single-breasted vest, of 
the same material as the veston, buttoning to the 
throat. Veston and vest bound round the edge with 
silk braid. Nut-brown pantaloons, cut rather loose. 


Fig. 3.—Morning dress with light over-coat. Veston 
of mixed brown and black, with four buttons. Collar 


rolling low. Side pockets, with lapels. Vest of the 
same material as the veston, with standing collar, 
buttoning up to the threat. Blue and white striped 
pantaloons, almost tight, without straps. Over-coat 
cut like a sack behind, and full enough in the front to 
button easily. 

Fig. 4.—Short, double-breasted cont @ la Francaise, 
of bright blue cloth, tight fitting in the back and 
rounding in front, and fastened by the third button 
from the bottom. Standing collar vest, of the same 
material as the coat, and buttoning to the throat. 
Black and white striped pantaloons, somewhat loose. 

Fig. 5.—Coat «la Francaise, but more full-dress than 
the preceding one, of plain bronze cloth, and open in 
front. The whole proportions are less scanty, and the 
facings are of silk. Double-breasted vest of white 
pique or light cloth, buttoned over. Tight-fitting 
striped pantaloons, with smail straps. 

Fig. 6.—Lady’s morning dress. Jacket of mixed 
bronze, bound and trimmed on the shoulders and 
pockets with black braid. Waist of batiste, like a gen- 
tleman’s shirt, and gored skirt of pearl gray silk faye, 
very short, with no fullness, and trimmed with a braid 
of the same, a quarter of a yard from the bottom. 

Fig. 7.—Suit of the same material. Coat dlAnglaise, 
fastened in front with a single button. Collar rolling 
low, with a step. Side pockets with lapels. Sleeves 
rather loose. Chevali‘re vest, buttoning to the throat, 
with rolling collar. Double row of stitching round 
the edge of the vest and coat. Pantaloons cut tight, 
and just long enough to fall over the boot, without 
straps, 
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